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Mr. Stitwexw’s Report, which we promised in 
our last, will, we doubt not, recommend itself to 
the attentive perusal of our subscribers. It is 
creditable in all respects to Mr. S., and will be 
deemed generally instructive. 

As to legislative interposition, too, on such pro. 














half learned, and therefore conceited, man, who re- 
fuses to avail himself of the labors of his predeces: 
sors, and whe vainly imagines that he, by his own 
unassisted efforts, can find out a path which 
others have sought in vain. It is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic between brute and human _ intelli. 
gence, that the fruits of the latter can be and are 
accumulated from generation to generation, so that 
all that come after may and can ‘profit, if they 
will, by all that have gone before. ‘There is no such 
progressive int#rovement among animals ; and the 
man who would reject the experience of other days, 
in so far reduces himself to the level of the animal— 
who looks neither before nor after. 





We would call attention to the subject of the eom- 
munication on the last page af this number of the 


jects as upon examination shall bear the scrutiny of|Journal. It is one in which we have long felt a 


calm and impartial persons, it takes the true ground, 
It is undoubtedly the duty—and with proper vigi- 
lance may be made ciearly the interest—of the 
State to foster, encourage, and share in the great 
enterprize of opening to each other, by this new 
mode of communication, the various parts of our 
vast Empire—for New York is an Empire of itself. 
All the motives which led tothe construction of the 
Erie Canal plead alike in favor of well considered 
Rail-roads ; though for the reasons justly stated in 
Mr. 8.’s report, the state cannot as*to them take 
upon itself the exclusive agency and expense, as in 
the case of the Canal. Bit it may sanction by its 
subscription such of these undertakings, as careful 
investigation sha]! prove to be of reasonable promise, 
and of certain accomplishment; and in that way, 
aid, without material hazard, in works from which 
on the other hand it may derive considerable reve. 
nae. We do not mean that revenue should be the 
object—on the centrary we think it should not—and 
that the questions for the state to ask itself, are, not 
how much profit can be made, but, can it be secure 
in its investment—and will it bean investment be- 
neficial in its results to the public ? 





The extract in continuation to.day of the “ Histo. 
ry and Progress of Rail-roads,” is particularly inter. 
esting to those engaged in, or projecting, enterpri. 
tes of this sort ; as it treats of the most perfect form 
of rails, and ofthe manner of laying them most per- 
manently, and so 9s they shall preserve their paral- 
Ieliam with the general line of the road. It is an 
immiehse'advantage in’ undertaking Rail-roads, as in 
all ‘other human enterprizes, that others have gone 
befere.us,.and that we are thus enabled and privi. 


deep interest, and to which we have called the atten- 
tion of several gentlemen of eminence, whose opin- 
ions, we are much gratified to find, correspond with 
ours; and we are pleased with an opportunity which 
is afforded by the communication of “An Old In- 
structer,” to lay it before the public. It is very 
desirable that the subject should be as extensively 
circulated as possible: we therefore respectfully 
request that those editors who mav receive this 
number of the Journal, will refer to, or publish, the 
article alluded to, as may suit their convenience.— 
We also request ether gentlemen who inay deem the 
subject worthy of attention, (and who does not 7) to 
give us their views in relation to it. We invite dis- 
cussion. 





> Posrmasrers who may receive thie number of 
the Journal, are requested to act as our Agents, 
They will be allowed twelve per cent. upon all sub- 
scriptions when the amount is remitted in advance. 
The same will be allowed to any other gentlemen 
who may forward us subscribers, and the amount of 
subscription—THREE dollars, always in advance. - 





. We give two communications from the Camden, 
(S. C.) Journal, over the signature of ‘ Justice,” 
which doubt the justice of our application to Cor. 
Stevens, of Hoboken, of “ fatherof the System af} 
Rail-roads in the United States.” That writer seems 
to think that the late O_iver Evans merited that title. 





It is our intention regularly to continne our se, 
mi-monthly statement of the range of the Thermo- 
meter, as furnished bya scientific gentleman of this 
city; and we shall also endeavor to obtain similar 





thereby show the difference of temperature in our. 
climate. We shall also continue to give the sales 
of real estate, and stocks in this city. 


Boston, Fes. 8, 1832. 

To the Editor of the Rail-road Journal : 3 

Sir—In No. 6 of the Rail.road Journal, there ap. 
pears a very important communieation from Culonei 
Long to P. E. Thomas, Esq. “It is, as you observe, 
precisely what. is wanted ; but in order that the cal. 
culations contained in it should be relied apon with 
confidence, they should appear to be. based on the 
most reeent observations and experiments; and my 
object in troubling you with this communicatiun, is 
to ask if you can inform me when the letter was 
written. No date is attached to it in the Journal; 
and it is important to. know whether Colone! Long’ 
would now adhere to all his estimates, or whether 
they would be modified by any subsequent improve- 
ments in Rail-roads or cars. . : 

We are unable to say how far the calculations of __ 
Col. Long have been found correct by the experience 
of the enterprizing Company for whose benefit they 
were submitted ; and we therefore publish the above 
tetter with a view of eliciting information. Weshall 
be much obliged by communications upon the sub- 


ject. 


We publish the following letter, (without per. 
mission) to show the desire of those engaged in 
Rail-roads to obtain information of various kinds 
relative thereto, and hope those having the informa. 
tion will communicate it to us, that we may spread 
it again to all interested. : 


To the Editor of the Rail-road Journal : 

Sin—You will oblige me by sending one of your 
Journals for examination; and if it should equal 
my expectations, I will subscribe to it. The con. - 
struction of Rail-roads has been my profession ever 
since their commencement in this state ; atid I wish 
to collect all accounts of the latest improvements 
in construction of the road, carriages, and also the 
labor-saving machinery in grading. An acevunt of 
the lettings of contracts on Rail-roads and Canals, 
as also some account of the nature of the route over 
which they pass, would be very useful, viz. soil, na. 
ture of rock, if any, health of the country, and com. 
mon rates of labor, with any other remark: - that 
would be calculated to convey information te per- 
sons disposed to cuntract. Respectfully, &c. 


‘ Rail.road in France-—The Messeger des Cham. 
bres says, ‘‘We are mush occupied at Parts with Rail. 
roads. Besides the road from Paris to Portois, the 
contract for which has just been granted to Mesgre, 
Henry, Maffet, and De Rasby, the companies have 
projected the waking Rail-roads from Paris to Lyons, 
and from Strasburg to Paris. I) is said that Sir tlen- 
ry. Parnell has proposed a Ruil-way from Calis to’ 
‘aris. Should asimilar conmanication 'e astublish. 
ed between Lendon and . from sixter n to seven. 
teen hours would then suffice for the journey from — 














leged te profit by their experience. It is only the|statements from different sestions of the Union, and 
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Paris to London, ’ #2 ave 
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t of the Committee on Rail-roads, on 30 much of} 
ray cle: message as relates to that subject. 
Mr. Stilwell, from the committee on Rail-roads, 
to which was referred #0 much of the Governor's 
message as relates to the construction of Rail-roads, 
and the incorporation of companies for that object, 


gubmitted the following Rerort: 


The important and responsible duties assigned to 
your committee have been duly appreeiated, and the 
zeal which animates to the discharge of trusts how- 
ever arduous, has impelled them forward under the 

hie they have had to encoun. 
ter. The brief space which is allowed in the daily 
routine of legislative duties scarcely leaves sufficient 
leisure to prepare for the investigation of the public, 
any document which may be a subject of material 
interest. Your committee have lost no time how- 


ever, and have spared no pains to meet the expecta- 


tions of all. 

Perhaps no subject since the foundation of this 
government, has engrossed the public mind t& so 
great an extent as the one under consideration ; and 
as a necessary consequence, the halls of the Legisla. 
ture are crowded with applicants, seeking permission 
from.the sovereignty of the State, for liberty to reap 
the rich and honorable reward which their imagina- 
tions may picture as the consequence of success. 

Excitements of the character which at present 
pervade the public mind, must arise from one or two 
causes. Either froma settled conviction that the 
object to be obtained will be a source of profit to the 
stockholders and ofthe public, or from a desire to 
throw before the public the means by which specula- 
tion may be promoted, and the few enrich themselves 
at the expense of the many—to promote the former 
is the province of the Legislature—to discourage the 
latter is their duty. 
“ Entertaining these views, the committee have felt 
it their duty to examine more minutely into the 
subject referred to them, than would seem on first 
reflection to be required—and in the range of in- 
quiry they have proposed, they will proceed to ex- 
amine into the practicability of the system which 
has called forth such general and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

There is scarcely any more important means of 
advancing the prosperity of a country, than by a 

system of internal communication. he 
greater the facility of travelling from place ic 
place, the more active will be the social and com. 
mercial intercourse, and the more ready the trans- 
mission of all the fruits of the earth and all the 
products of manufectures—the more rapid the ex. 
tension of improvements and inventions, and the 
more complete will be the dissemination of know. 
ledge. Time is money in all operations requiring 
lebor, and therefore a saving of time will be a saving 
of money. Every country embraces more er less of 
territory which would be high!y valuable but for its 
seclusion and distance from the more populous dis- 
tricts;—by easy and quick modes of conveyance, 
these disadvantages are overcome, and the mest 
may be made of the capabilities of a country. 

The yarious means which human ingenuity has 
devised for effecting an extensive intercourse in the 
present state of knowledge, consist of roads, rail- 
ways and canals. 


The enierprize of our citizens was at an early pe- 





urged with great earnestness and energy.” At the 
time this message was communicated to the Legis- 
ature, only one charter for a Rail-road had been 
éranted, and ofso little importance was this new 
mode ef conveyance considered, that the Governor 
did not even allude to. the eubject, and individuals 
could not be found, possessed of means and faith suf. 
ficient to fill the stock and undertake the enterprize. 
‘Phe public have thus been led on from one. useful 
and patfiotic imprevement to another, constantly 
developing new resources and: holding out for ex- 
ample and omulatiun some of the most bold, useful, 
ef successful enterprizes; that any country ip 
any age has ever witnessed, From the knowledge 
we possess of the rapid advance of our fellow citizens 
in this knowledge of their wants and resources, and 
the mest efficient manner of aeveleping them, it will 
net be necessary for us, te mere than hint at the 
difference between the two last mentioned improve- 
ments. 

The object of any mode of communication is to fa- 
cilitate the transportation of heavy bodies from one 
section of a country to another. [t consequently 
must be so ordered as to overcume those obstacles or 
irregularities, in the surface, which nature has plac- 
ed hetween the points to be connected. 

The principle on which the Rail-way operates in 
effecting this object, differs essentially from that of 
acanal. In the latter, the body to.be moved is sus- 
tained by the greater gravity of the fluid on which 
it is placed, and the yielding nature of the particles 
which compose that fluid, permit the body to move 
along the surface under a moderate application of 
force. This fluid is thrown into an artificial chan. 
nel, constructed for the purpose, and ranges through 
the whiole extent of country to be united. In the for- 
mer, the weight to be transported is contained on 
rollers or wheels, and is made to move under the 
application of a comparatively moderate force, along 
the hard and even surface of plains, either level or 
partially inclined. 

Upon a canal, with an extremely moderate mo. 
tion, the difference between the weight moved and 
the propelling power is exceedingly great. This dif- 
ference diminishes rapidly with an increase of velo- 
city. The resistance encountered lies in the gravity 


ness of the winter; on any other route it cannot be 
a matter of so much moment, for if it would be a good 
reason to deter from-the construction of Rail-roads, 
it might be urged with much more force against ca- 
nals. Many propositions have been made to obvi- 
ate this difficulty, but as the question does not seem 
to be entirely settled by experience, the committee 
are not prepared to point out any remedy or exprese 
any opinion, They may, however, safely anticipate, 
that all obstacles which are not insurmoantable, will 
be overcome by the ingenuity and enterprize of our 
citizens. Many difficulties have already been over- 
come, and as the spirit of improvement has by recent 
discovery received a new impetus, we are warranted 
im the most sanguine anticipations of entire suc- 
cess. 

The first mention of Rail-roads in England, 
made in the year 1600; they wete then made for 
crossing marshes, where materials could not be pro- 
cured for constructing a solid road ; ‘subsequently 
they were used for transporting hea¥y bodies for 
short distances, and at Newcastle:upon-Tyne, for 
conveying coal from the mines to the furnace. In 
Russia they have been in use for many years. The 
first description of them we find in the year 1676; 
they are thus described :—‘‘ The manner of the car. 
riage is by laying rails of timber from the colliery to 
the river, exactly straight and parallel; and bulky 
carts are made with four rollers, fitting those rails, 
whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse will 
draw four or five chaldrons of coals, and is an im- 
mense benefit to the coal merchant.” Iron tracks 
have since been substituted and used with great ad- 
vantage, when an efficient and economical mode of 
transportation was found necessary. 

It is omly within a few years, however, that an 
considerable attempts have been made to establish 
Rail-ways for general purpeses. The entire success 
of these undertakings has fully proved the superior- 
ity of this kind of conveyance, and the English are 
now engaged in such an extension of their system of 
Rail-roade, as promises results of the most important 
character. 

The aggregate length of Rail-roads in Great Brit. 
ain, including those now constructing, is estimated 
at near 3,000 miles. 





of the water, a nature which it is not possible to 
alter, or in any wise to.control. 

Upon a level Rail-way the resistance to be en- 
countered consists principally of the friction at the 
axles ef the carriages, and the flexure of the rails, 
and is not materially affected by a change in the ve. 
locity. 

Canals are confined to comparatively low districts, 
on account of the necessity of an adequate supp! 
of water, and of the expense and delay of locks and 
lockage. Railways may be made to traverse regions 
however elevated, and the ascents and descents are 
not only not limited, but they are overcome in a com. 
paratively short space of time, owing to the great 
superierity which inclined planes possess over locks. 

Canals experience the change of the seasons most 
sensibly ; the drought, the floods, and the frost are 
serious and insurmountable impediments to their con 
struction, and whether they be constructed in the fri- 
gid, temperate, or torrid zone, the effect of sueh 
changes cannot be avoided. 

Rail-ways are said not to be affected by either ; 
and certainly the two first cannot operate upon them. 





riod turned to the first, and if we can credit accounts 


The last has been a subject of speculation among the 


on this.subject, scarcely less anxiety was felt at that|inexperienced, and as the construction of Rail.ways 
tiuse to obtain grantefrom the Legislature for the)in this country is of so recent date, perhaps we may 


construction of turnpike roads than’ is now ovinees 
te obtain Railread privileges. These early enter. 
vrizes Cid not yield mach pecuniary profit to the 
stuck holders, severtheless they were of incalculable 
good to ihis yoorg but growing couniry. The fa. 
cilities of intercourse were promoted and the general 
interests of the community were advanced. Next in 
suecession came the desire for canals. The State) 
having yicided her aasent, the construction of the 
Erie cunal presented at once a new and. interest 

ing view of the bertefits of this mode of internal com. 
munication—the public mind again becameangaged 
in works Of internal improvement, aud to what ex 

tent this feeling prevailed may be learned from the 
following extract taken from the message of the Go- 
yernor, in the yeat 1827,.. ** The canals, which now 
principally occupy the public attention, embrace a 
navigable union of the principle bays on Long Isl- 
and—of the Delawere and Hudser rivers—of the 
Erie canal, with the east and west branches of the 
Susquehannah—with the Allegany river—with lake 
Ontario by Great Sodus Buy—with Biack and St. 
Lawrenee rivers, and between the latter river and 
lake’ Ghamplein; and evenacenal from Lake Erie 
to the Hudeen river by an entire new route, ha 


_ boon suggested as practicable and expedient, and 


wot be enabled to rely with implicit confidence on 
such experiments as have been made. 
The Baltimore and Ohio. Rail-road Company, 


The introduction of the lecomotive engine, as a 
moving power on Rail-ways, and the extraordinary. 
increase of speed as well as power, which has been 
thereby attained, promise to work a revelution in 
human affairs, as great as has been accomplished by 
the application ef steam to the purposes of naviga- 
tion. 

‘‘ Twenty years ago, we believe, the mails did not 
travel faster than about seven miles an hour. From 
seven miles it was raised to eight, and every one 
cried what an improvement ! Fron eight it was 
raised to nine, and this was hailed as nothing less 
than ‘ prodigious’!” ‘ Attempts are making to force 
it up to ten miles an hour, but to any thing beyond 
this, toa certainty, horse power fails us. How then 
shall we find terms adequate to express the value of 
a discovery that carries us at once from ten to twen- 
ty or thirty miles an hour? 


The experiments. which have been made in 
England go far to prove that we have not yet arrived 
at the point where improvement in speed must 
cease. The present average of speed upon the Liver. 
pool and Manchester Rail-way is sixteen miles per 
hour. The maximum velocity, unloaded, is thirty. 
two miles per hour. With a load of thirteen tons, 
including many psssengers, Mr. Stevenson’s engine, 
the Rocket, travelled at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour; and the engine of Braithwaite and Eri¢kson, 
of Leadon, moved at ta* astonishing speed of twen. 





however, furnishes some evidence on this point, antl 
weald seem to put this question at rest. Under date 
of the 31st of December last, the Baltimore Ameri- 
can says: ‘* While all the conimunications by river 
and cana} throughout the country are suspended on 
uccount of the ice, cur great Rail-road continues in 
active and steady operation, without the least inter. 
ruption or hindrance from frost, snow, or any other 
obstacio. The passenger carriages, generally full 
both ways, have traversed tho line of sixty miles be- 
tween Baltimore and Frederick, daily, since the 
opening of the road.” This fact tends to prove that 

ail-roads may be used at all seasons of the year. 
The difference, however, between. the climate of 
Maryland and New-York, may be assigned as a rea. 
son for etill urging ‘this latter objection, and is 
certainly worthy ef consideration. 

In consequence ef the almost exclusive use of 
steam power on Rail-ways, this question, on sonie 
routes, may be one of serious import, and would re 
quire close and satisfactory investigation, before 
entering upon the construction of any road, the 





utility and profit of which depend solely on the busi. 


ty-eight miles an hour. ‘ It seemed indeed,” said a 
spectator, ‘* to fly, Fresetny one of the most sub. 
lime spectacles of human ingenuity and human 
daring the world ever beheld. It actually made-one 
giddy te look at it, and filled thousands*with lively 
tear for the safety. of the individuals who were on it, 
and who seemed not to run along the earth, but to 
fly, as it were en the wings ofthe wind. When the 
vehicle,” he centinues, “ nicely poised on springs, 
and covered in to exclude the external curreut of 
air created by its motion, you might imagine you 
were in a state of perfect rest, while you are 

along the surface with the speed of a racer. . 
the steam horse is not apt, like hia brother of flesh 
and blood, to be frightened from his propriety by 
sudden fancies which defy the prudenceand kill of 
the driver. Explosion, if ittakes place, will not in. 
jure the passengers, for they are in a separate vehi. 
cle, and the enginemen may be trusted with the care 
of their own lives. In day-hght, and w good ar- 
rangements, travelling in the steam coach, at twon- 
ty miles an hour, may be much more spfe, aswell as 
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P eorpy pg in any ordinary stage coach at eight 


. The practioability of Rail-ways for the transpor-|are laid blocks of granite or other suitable stone, (in|line as the must 


possible. Asmall trench is then formed for each 





the intersection of the Hudson river in a ditec. 


track, which is filled with rubble-stone, on. which}tion from north te south, point out an east and west 


for developing the re. 


— 43 a has been proved beyond ques-|the place of wood, )which will square about one foot, {sources of the interior. The great artificial chan§ 
’ m 


ion, recent experiments no doubt can be 
entertained that every description of article will be 
eventually conveyed on rails. Even now, many com. 
panies in England owning the most profitable ca. 


mals in the kingdom, contemplate draining them, 


and laying Railways on their site. Should they do 
#0. it will be a very strong evidence of the superio- 
of railways over canals, in the transportation of 
bulky articles. 
' From the experiments made on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Rail-way, for the purpose of ascertain. 
ing the requisite power or weight to move a given 
body on a level Rail-way, the following were the re. 
su 


. The carriages and weight were moved along 
‘the. road at various speeds, and with 10, 15, 17, 


and of as great length as can beobtained. The up-|nel constructed by the State, 


per and inner surfaces of.each track are dressed 
perfectly even, as well as the ends of the blocks at 
their joinings. Bars, or plates of wrought iron, 
near an inch in thickness, are then laid upon these 
blocks or rails, in a line with the inner surfaces, and 
‘fastened. to the stone with iron bolts or rivets, enter- 
ing about four inches in holes fitted to receive them, 
and at a distance of about 18 inches. The distance 
between thetwo tracks, for the wheels, sheuld be 
about five feet. ? 

The-rail-way cars or carriages are fitted with iron 


ing the waters - 
of Lake Erie with the Hudson, leaves the duration 
of inter-communieation beyond question, and ¢s- 
tablishes the grand lines of demarcation. No ono 
can for a moment doubt the propriety of construct. 
ing Rail-ways on every route that. shall be found 
eligible, when it shall be reduced to a pepe A og 
Rail-ways are equal to what is expected from . 
Bat in the mean time, we should toexamine | 
such routes as most need the; benefit of art for en- 
couraging and assisting the labor and enterprize of . 





wheels, which being et in a chill, afford surfaces 
like hardened stec!. ch wheel has ‘a flange, or 
projecting rim, ef about one inch in depth, which 


the country. : 
« Altho your committee are not di to 
jurge a selfish state policy upon the poet ~ wa of 


the people, as one which should be practised at all 


19. ibs. from which the following proportionate re-)runs below the rail-plates, on the inner side of thejtimes towards our neighbors, yet the principles of 


sults were deduced : one pound moved 334 pounds, 
and kept it moving 41-2 miles per hour : one pound 
moved 470 pounds, and kept it moving 3 miles per 
hour : one pound moved 616 pounds, and kept it 
moving 2 1-2 miles por hour. Ona the whole, the 
results were highly satisfactory, and from them it 
would appear, that the work of a horse on a Rail- 
way, ata slow speed, may be brought to approxi- 
mate much nearer to his work ona canal, than_per- 
haps had been generally imagined. Rating the 

wers of the horse at 150 pounds, the result will 
be equal to 41 tons, drawn bya single horse at the 


rate of two and a half miles an hour. Experiments 


have been made on the Mohawk and Hudson, and 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-roads, but the precise re- 
sults have not been communicated to the public. 
The difference in the expense of constructing 
Rail.ways and Canals have been variously estima- 
ted; some put it down at one half, others at one 
third, and again we have seen it estimated as nearly 
equal; but from the knowledge possessed by your 
committee, either derived from actual observation or 
indisputable authority, they are induced to believe 
that the cost of a Rail-way is about two thirds that 
of a Canal through the same route. A single Rail- 
way, or one set of tracks, with suitable turn-outs, 
will cost from 9 to 12 thousand dollars. A double 
Rail.way with two complete sets of tracks, will cost 
“frem 15 to 18 thousand dollars per mile ; these es. 
timates are for well constructed lines of Rail.ways, 
through a favorable country, and do not include any 
extraordinary difficulty, Every road which is in. 
tended to pass over a large extent of country, will 
be more or Jess obstructed by mountains, streams, 


vallies, &c., and in all these cases, the divisions of 


the road will be subject to change accordingly.— 
The cost of that part of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail-road which has been completed with duuble 
traeke, consixting of 61 miles, is not precisely 
known; but the company are of opinion that the 
average cost, to the Ohiv, from the present termi- 
— will fall but little short of $20,000 per 
mi e. 

Connected in some measure with the cost of Rail- 
wayeand their practicability, 1s the cost of trars- 
portation. In making a comparative estimate, we 
must always remember that time is money, and 
that the attainment of greater speed and certainty, 
amounts, in effect, to a reduction of expense. The 
advantages of a more speedy conveyance, are often 
of greater value than the whole charges of trans- 
portation. The actual average cost of transporia 
tion is equal to about one doliar per ton per hundred 
miles, exclusiveof the tolls, and the cest of a draf’. 
or traction, upon a level Rail-way, will not exceer 
@ quarter of acent por ton per mile. And the above 
vate of one cent per ton per mile, for the whule cost 
of transportation, . is believed to he entirely suffi. 
ecient to cover all expenses, and afford a reasonable 

e daily expense of a locomotive engine 
now at work on the Manchester road, is as follows: 
The hire of the engine man, four shillings ; fireman, 
two shi'lings and six pence; coal, three shillings 
and four pence; oil, one shi!ling. Total, ten shil- 
linge cot ten pence sterling. 

ppesing the engine to carry 30 tons, at a rate 


tracks, and which effectually prevents the wheels 
from leaving the rails. 

This mode of construction, both of ways and 
cars, is now supposed teexceed any other; and 
when the stone can be obtained to answer the pur- 
pose at reasonable expense, no wood is made use of 
in the construction of ways, This, it will be per- 
ceived, renders the work proof against dilapidation, 
and creates but a trifle more expense. 

The committee do not wish to be understood as 
having formed a definite opinion on the eventual 
success of Rail-roads, to the extent that is imagined 
by many who are, or wish to be engaged in construc- 
tingthem. They are aware, from frequent experi- 
ence, how easily new schemes and disceveries are 
apt to mislead the imagination, cither from their nov- 
elty, or some other cause. Before they would re- 
commend a general system, founded on the principle 
advocated by the friends of rail-road transportation, 
their duty and inclination demand of them to advise 
the delay neeossary to acquire the most full and sat- 
isfactory information relating thereto; and that 
such enterprizes as may be deemed advisable to en- 
courage, be prosecuted with great caution, lest the 
good which might eventually be produced, be nipped 
in the bud, and the fruit which should be the reward 
of the enterprizing Jaborer, be the harvest of the 
subsequent holder of the stock. The reasons which 
operate on the committee, inducing to these re- 
marks, may be found in the history of applications 
for internal improvements within this State. The 
vast and almost unbounded projects which have been 
presented and favorably received, and which have 
eventually been abandoned, appear to your commit. 
tee as so many beacen lights, warning us against the 
danger of too readily entertaining favorable opin- 
ions of every projected improvement, however for- 
cibly urged and flatteringly represented. In accor. 
dance, however, with tho rule which we have laid 
dewn as the rule of action to govern legislative bo | 
dies, it becomes the duty of the committee to pre. 
sent their views on theeligibility of routes, as cou. 
nected with the subject under consideration. 

All who areacquainted with the general features 
of our extensive country, mnst ye-aware of the im. 
portanee of locating its great lines of internal 
communication on such routes as will best conform 
to its physical character and its general wants. 
Sectional feeling or political influence have little 
to do with the merits of this subject, but have often 
occasioned unfortunate embarrassments and obsta- 
cles tothe promotion of the public welfare. The 
difficulties which have attended, and often preven- 
ted, the establishment of important improvements 
in some parts of the state, and the confficting and 
unfortunate views of the speculative ‘policy which 
have been engendered in other8, afford sufficiem 
warning on this subject. 

Every ‘rue friend to his country’s prosperity will 
discard the short sighted and selfish policy of a nar. 
row local interest, and seek to lay the foundation 
of our future grandeur upon the most enduring ba. 
sis. 

It is nbyious that our great artificial lines of com. 
munication should jntersect the couatry through its 
whole extent, or at least as far as the density ef pop 


of ten miles an hour, and to work 12 hours each|ulation and the importance of the country will per- 


realizing. but 10 hours speed or 100 miles, 
the cost of traction about one tenth of a 


cent per ton. : 
‘The ifnprovements that are constantly making in 


‘engines, leave the cests of construction entirely pro. 


par ar ry and the same may in some measure be 
the way. 


mit; and all facilities which the topography of the 
of the country affords, should be rendered available. 
These great lines of intercourse should not run 
too near each other for any considerable distance, in 
order that each may accommodate as large an ex. 
tent of country as can be done with advantage, and 
the intersections by other routes should be in a trans-| 





self.defence should seldom be departed from, whether 
in relation to our political or pecuniary affairs. 
Gain to individuals is gain to the pubiic, and in 
proportion to the amount of wealth in the hands of 
the citizen, so is the ratio of taxation. It matters 
not, in the aggregate, whether the amount of taxe- 
ble property lie in one county or another, the result 
of a general tax is same ; bat it is of immense 
moment to the taxable inhabitants, that it be within 
the State and reach of taxation. The productive 
labor of a country is, ina great degree, its wealth ; 
byt the amount ef manual labor does not always en- 
rich a State in the same degree that is done by in- 
tellectual application. Neither does he who uses 
the most physical strength in tilling the earth (the 
souree from which we must all derive subsistence,) 
often equal in wealth the merchant or trader who © 
merely transfers its products from one hand to 
another. 

It becomes then the duty of the Logislatufe, while 
pointing out the course of individual or public enter. 
prize, to-prescribe such rulds and limits to its exer- 
cise, as to Cause, as through a natural chagnel, the 
products of our own State and that of our neighbors 
to flow with the greatest facility into such depots 
as are, or may be, constructed within our ewn 
borders. 

On looking over the map of this State, yeur com- 
mittee have been forcibly impressed with the in.pert- 
ance of opening to the southern tier of counties an 
easy and ready communication with the Hudson. It 
will be perceived that no less than three considerable 
rivers, the Delaware, the Susquehannah and the Al- 
legany, take their rise within our borders, and pre- 
sent a natural if not a convenient channel for the 
products of more than one-fourth of the State.— 
Through the means of this commanication with the 
towns of other States, a valuable and in-portant trade 
is kept up, notwithstanding the imminent hazards and 
disadvantages they have to encounter. Nor isthis 
all; by opening a communication direct and easy 
with the border counties, we shall draw from the 
State of Pennsylvania, all the trade which now can 
only seck a market at tle mouth of herrivers, when 
the streams are swollen by the floods of the spring 
and fail. And even heyond this, we can esa)» TGe- 
strain ourselves from anticipating. Meny men of 
science aad experience have not only considered this — 
soute practieable to the head waters of the Allegany, 
but have predicted that the time is not distant when 
a communication would be opened through this sec. 
tion with the great west, : , 

General Janes Clinton, 2 distinguished officer in 
the revolutionary war, and father of the late Gover. - 
nor Clinton, explored this route while the country 
was yet a wilderaess, and advocated the construc. 
tion of a National Appian Way. to unite the Fladsen 
with the fertile regions of the west. Judge Preston, 
of Pennsylvania; aud other practic:.] men, warmly 
seeonded his views on this subject, but the country 
was then weak in its resources, =: 
To the bold and comprehensive views which weie 
cherished by this venerable patriot, (James Clinton.) 
may, perhaps, be traced that expanded intelligence 
and ardet devotion, with which his distingushed 
xon so successfully advocated the cause of intefnal 
improvements ; and no sooner had the Jatter wit. 


nessed the nt establishment of the Erie 
canal, than he othcially urged the construction of a 
parallel canal, upon this peoiee She greet aie 
road subsequently u | him, was su . 
oan ‘ . see ien fucilitien but cén. 
struction was fortunately prevented oper ition 
of different local interests. Appt weeny he- 


Rost approved method of constructing Rail-| verse direction, except in cases where the couforma-jcause it must have weakened. the claims es 


wer ‘is on the adopted by the Baltimore. and 
Rail-road Company. A line of road is first 


_ graded free from short curves, and as nearly level as 


tion, or general interest of the country, may requife 
converging or diverging lines. 


The peculiar location of the bounds of this State,| 





pation Of ties Site ante guruenenes 22 
have been inadequate to 
transportation. 








purposes ef general 





-. Phe most of the difficulties which attend the pro~’ 
. route are tu be found on that portion lying be- 
tween the east brench of the Susquehannah river 
and the Hudson, What obstructions. may present} 
not within the power of the committee 
to way ; but are induced te believe that there are 








- themselves is 


none equal to. encountered in constructing the 
Erie end Hudson canal. On a —_ part of thexoute 
along the Susquchannab and. Tioga, it is supposed 
that aimost a ‘ 
thence to the Allegany river no serious obstruction 
is apprehended, as the Allegany ridges here run un- 
ger the surface of the greattabie land of the iaterior. 
T've surface of the country is described as unbroken, 
and consists of large swells of Jand, with broad shal: 
low valleys intervening. If the information posses- 
ged by your commitiee can bo relied upon, they are 
warranted in saying, that no route has yet heen pro- 

svhich holds out such incalculable adventages 


to the public as the one under consideration. It is 


truly a gigantic undertaking, and would be worthy 
the fame and resources of this great State. Your 
committee are almost induced to call upon the State 
to enter again upon the constraction of internal im- 


- provements ; toextend to the mountainons but fer- 


tile counties of the south a share of that favor which 
it has. so lavishingly, but profitably to herself, be- 
stowed upon the north and west. There are many 
other routes to which the committee might call the 
attentuon of the House at this time; but they are 
generally of a jocal nature, and rest jor favorable 
consideration upon their local and pecuniary advan. 
tages. 
re are, however,-two proposed routes which, 
running in thedirection and near the borders of our 
canals, may seem to require some consideration.— 
Much anxiety is felt to obtain, Rail-road charters 
for these routes, in con~equence of the apparentease 
with which a road can be constructed, and the sure 
and large return of profits on the investments. 

It becomes a questiun of grave State policy, whe- 
ther the prosecution of works of internal improve- 
ment shull be continued by the Stute, or surrendered 
unsparingly into the hands of individuals? 

he determination of this question depends* on a 
varioty ef genera! considerations, which will be brief- 
ly exanuned. rs 

Hitherto our State has gove on in a career of un- 
exampled prosperity, and your committee are grati- 
fied to find that the reports of committees, the opin. 
juns of legislative bodies, ond, in many instances, 
the messeges of the Executive, have recommended 
the continuation of a system of internal improve. 
ment. . 

No one at this time can doubt the ability of the 
Stute: the reports of the Commissioners of the Ca 
nal Fund and the Comptroller, connected with that 
of the majority of the committee on canals in the Se. 
nate, put this question entirely at rest. 

According to the report of the eommittes on cauals, 
and your cemmittee have examined it with great 
care, the resources of the State are far beyond what 
the mest sanguine friends of the canal anticipated. 


- The amount of surplus monies and stocks now on 


hand, applicable to the extinguishment of the Erie 
and Champlain canal debt, will be found not to vary 
much frem $2,600,000. The amount of debt is $7,- 
001,000, redéemable in 1837, 1845. From the result 
of iate years, the committee would be warranted ip 
calculating the increase of the tells at the rate of 
$200,000 per year: For the two past years the in- 
crease nds been much greater. The amount this 
year is about $1,200,000 over and above interest, 
expenses of repairs and superintendence, &c.; but 
‘te plece the calculation beyond a)l doubt, we will as- 
sume one million as the annual nett income froin the 
various sources of the canal fund. ‘Taking this as 
the data, it will be perceived that the canal debt will 
not only be discharged in the year 1837, but that a 
large surpius Will remain in the treasury. Caleula- 
ting accurding to the true and correct returns of for. 
mer years,aud in accordance. with present prospects, 
surely a doubt cannot be entertained that the State 
wilt-be in funds to discharge the canal debt at. the 
end of four years from this period. 
If this be correct, aud your committee are well as. 
sured that it 1s 80, then the State can go on with in. 


terial improvements, without the least prospect of 


resorting to direct taxation. * 

No fund is required for this purpose, no indirect er 
direct taxation, no selling of public fends, or en- 
Croachityg Upon the general fund. © The resources of 


she State wre w!ways at the control ofthe Legislatur: , 
and, as vcoasiwn may hereafter require, the revenues 


from our internal improvements ‘can be either in- 


creased or diminished ; scareely:a scheme, which is 
likely to call forch the resources of the State, can be 






perfect level can be obtained ; and from 
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mply ond 
ture, guided by the ex 
ses, until the exigency shall arrive which may call 
for its ex c 
wealth ofa nation, asthe pockets of its citizens; and 
it will always be better for a State to contract a debt, 
atan interest of four per cent. for the constructing 
of any necessary work, or encountering any other 
extraordinary expenditure, than to lay a tax and ac 
cumulate a fund in the hands of its public officers, in 
anticipation of an emergency which may not arrive, 
and of whith ancinterest of four per cent. may or 
may not be obtained. ' 

Is this the time then for the State to refuse to use 
jils exertien in favor of internal improvements? Is 
this the time. to-pause and count upon its approach. 
Mg resources, with the caution of a miser hoarding 
up the wealth that belongs*to another? Shall we 
halt in that career which has added sp pyen to the 
wealth, the fame and theeresoufcés o is great 
State, or shall we-continue.a systeni wliich can now 


aresort to direct taxation ? A system wich has 
now approached to that point when it requires no 
aid beyond itself, to extend to the most remote re- 
gions ef your populous territory, all the facilities of 
internal communication, which has heretofore been 
cenfined to the northwest sections, or the counties 
bounding on the Hudson. 


Your committee are not prepared to deny to those 


the public bounty, the benefits of the public enter- 
prize,” and they are of the opinion “ that the iron re- 
gions of the north should be opened to their appro- 
priate markets ;and the southern and south-western 
counties should, through their various practicable 
channels, find outlets for their rich and valuable pro- 
ducts.” ‘We have already reaped much prefit as 
wellas glory in the construction of our canals, 
ulong two-of the main channels of the trade of the 
State,” and no nation either in the old or new world 
van boast of such arsple resuurces growing out of a 
measure which has not only nod taken from, but add- 
ed thousands to, the wealth of its citizens. We have 
then the means to prosecute such a system of internal 
improvement as the wisdom of the Legislature may 
devise. ‘The question naturally arises and demands 
a definitive answer—ir what shall your improve- 
ments consist, and where shall they be made? Al- 
though yeur committee have examined with care the 
different degrees of advantage to be derived from the 
construction of canals and Rail-roads, and have by 
comparison given an opinion in favor of the latter, 
except so far as it may relate to the transportation 
of. bulky articles ; yet they are not prepared to say, 
that they would, under all circumstances, and on 
every route, give them the preference. And as there 
is no question before your committee which involves 
the construction of canals, they do not feel called 
upon to discuss the question further, than to lay be- 
fore the house; as they have done, the comparative 
utility and expense of the two kinds of improve- 
ment. 


There appears to your conmittee,a difficulty which 
will,in their opinioff,operate against the use of Rail- 
roads, as a State work; they allude to the ne- 
cessity of the proprietors of these improvements 
being the sole and exclusive carriers or transport- 
ers of property or persons on them. It is aot pre. 
tended by any means, that this difficulty cannot be 
overcome, but still it is not known that individuals 
use these'roads with any vehicles but those of the 
company. ‘Itis true, this kind of imprevement. is 
yet in its infancy—but it is also true that it is in the 
‘full tide of successful experiment,” “and may be 
considered sufficienily matured to enable us to judge 
of the practicability of their being used by individu. 
als generally. The modo of construction, rapidity 
of motion of the carriages, the difficulty of turning 
out to the right hand or to the left to avoid coming 
in contact, and the necessity of regularity of speed, 
so clearly indicate the impracticability of their in. 
discriminate use by. our citizens, in the same manner 
asthe canal or the turnpike or any other highway, 
that the conclysion seems irresistable to determine 
the fact, that the proprietors ofa Rail-road must be 





the vehicles to be used thereon. Will the State then 
»ecome common carriers, for the cit.zens? Ifthey 


this kind of internal improvement. 





Legisla- 
ot the past, will guard 
us from taking from tke peoplo any of their reseur- 


iture. There is no place so safe for the 


be prosecuted without the most distant prospect of 


sections of the State ““‘which haye never partaken of 


thesole and exclusive carriers and regulators of 


will not, then tlie committee cannot recemmend to 
the enterprize of the State the sole construction of 
But if the State 


is prepared to enter upon this work, and employ the 
immense number of agents which will be constantly 
required, the committee can only say, that our re. 


sources are entirely sufficient, and. they 
doubt that some of these works would c on 
a 


of great service to the citizens generally, : 
of Lesa Ma the nar at - 
If the State is not disposed to center upon, this 
work, into whose hands shall it be committed We 
have already inquired into the peschaapilly of this 
kind of improvement, and its general utility, an¢ 
have determined that it is of great importance t 
public, and should be prosecuted. The next recourse 


prove to the satisfaction of the ivembers’of th 
House, that this is the alternative. It has beeome 
common, and Wwe may say popular, to denounce all 
incorporaiions as “odious monopolies,” regarding 
as little the end to he attained, as the means by 
which they ae procured, i 
— ere do ne join in Led ome Ce ba ae 
ry, they are of opinion that incorp yrelge 


uable imporiauce to public and, individual prosperity. 
though they may in some casés operate as a monopoly, ye t 


the good produced by the exejusive grant, isof greater a nt 
and value tothe public, than the free but unenjoy ed right Ofix 
viduals. Ask the farmer, ibe merchant. the, meehanic ‘dr the 


manufacturer, whether he considers the incorporation of come 
panies for inernal improvements ‘* odious monopoles ;” ask 
them whether they are now seeking charters for the purpose of 
dlacing them in the hands of stock-jobbers and stock-epecula- 
wors—whether they wish the gtock tor the purpose of inyest- 
ment for profit, or, whether it is for the purpose of having their 
property advanced ove or two hundred percent. in value, and 
their intercourse with other seetions of 
cheap and ready. 

incorporations have done more to increage the population and 
the resources of our country, than all the individual entex prize 
of our State, unconnected with companies. Te verify the truth 
of these remarks, it is. onJy necessary 10 call to mind the 1m- 
mense number of public improvements in eveiy section of our 
State, andthe’ means by which ay! were made, andthen ask 
ourselves who has been the gainer. Is it the stock holder in these 
institutions, or the farmer, the landholder. whose property lies 
contiguous to the route of those improvements ? e are war- 
ranted in saying that where one Collar has been put into the 
poeket of the stockholder, over and above interest and 
cheusands have been added to individue! and public resourees. 
Chartered companies cannot, then, be considered as *‘ odious 
monopolies,” because they not only produce a greater amount 
o good than evil to the public, but they produce that kind of 
benefit which cannot be derived from any other source. 

Charters should always be granted where the public are to be 
gainere ; individual enterprize should be encouragec, for, as we 
have said, the wealth of a country should elways be found inthe 
prosperity of its citizens; and whenever that enterprize will be- 
nefit an extensive section of the state, anu the good to flow from 
it to the great mass of the people, wiil be greater than the ex- 
pected benefit to individuals who may be induced to undertake 
the work, then it will be the duty as well as interest of the state, 
o hold out, inthe shape of privileges or pecuniary profit,a 
sufficient inducement for private-wealth to enter upon andcom- 
pletethework. And,on the other nand,when applications shall 
be made to permit incorporations to fellow in the weke of pub- 
ic.or state internal improvements, encountering Jittle or no ha- 
zarl, and reaping a sure and rich reward trom the enterprize 
and weaith of the State, the Legislature should always reserve 
lo communicy such advantage as the public er.terprize has won, 
and such as may be sgicly anticipated as the fvuits of iartherex- 
perience. By. pursuing a course consistent with the public good, 
we are irresistibiy ‘ed to encourage individuals to such an ex- 
tent as to yield the greatest amount of good to the public, while 
they shall not be induced to waste their subsistence and damp 
their enterprize. 

The course which presents itself forcibly to your committee as 
best suited to the interest of this great State, and which will yield 
the greatest amount of good, is granting charters to companies 
to construct improvements, placing restrictions, and reservin 
rights and emoluments in some, and giving liberal pecuni- 
ary aid in others. In other words, we would recommend that 
the State become.a stockholder in aj] leading routes, not so 
much for the gain which may be made to the revenuc, as for the 
equalization of benefits, The revenue obtained from a suceess- 
fui and profitable enterprize, can thus be paid over to one more 
loudtful and discouraging ; and while the State will thus be dis- 
ributing justice to every section, opening avenues and develop 
mg the resources of its sequestered regions, which otherwise 
wowd never experience the benefits of an easy access to mar- 
ket, and which will never, from any other other source, er in 
any other way, feel the effect of the beneficent. policy ofthe 
Stare; it will also open a more sure and extended field of 
equatized revenue, operate as a corrective principle on the vae 
rious companies thus to be chartered, and by having a voice and’ 
a representation im every meature, protect the public imterests: 
end privileges against injury or abuse. ‘ : 
It is, besides, but right that the Legislature should give some 
evidence of its confidence in the undertaking which it author. 
izes; that it should ve willing, in the one instance, to run the: 
risk with Individuals, and share in the. consequences ; and 
in the other, that it should reap the benefits. 

It is a common saying, that what will cost ap individual 
one dollar, generally costs the State three; and all experi- 
ence proves the truih of this assertion ; not that. it is soampeh, 
more difficult to procure the same amount of labor d . 
the public, but because there are so many hands th 
wich the money must travel, before ic gets from the pockets” 
of the citizen who pays it in the shape of Sireet, or indizect 3 
to the hands of the man who has done the labor. By inves 
in stocR, the State requires a less number of agents and ser- 
vants—runs less risk of having public confidence abused; leaves © 


less patronage in the an ih 
intellect 
tem of 


ecountry made more 


ower of government—secures, 
vorniual expenditure of money-sdetived profic from the 


and exertion of individual enterprize—continuer the sy 
i 
opens extensive facilities of ¢ the 
ue of public and private property—end gives in advance 
present generation ail the advantages’ which we have be 
he habit of consigning to tle next. os okie | 
This is the system which the committee would recommend ta. 
the House, and which they would respectfully prove evce ° 
rious consideration, A new era has arisen, a new impetus 
vento internal, improvements, ana the public will not be 
tent to see the resuurces of the Siate remain idieand: 


and 
able. From the most remote sections of the countr: 
neard, demanding some movement on tHe part rhe Vagal: 
lay thi ; Pie 





ture to promote, racher than y of 
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is to incorporations ; for it requires no reasoning to 


ternal imprevement—requires no resort to direct taxation— * 
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‘promoting by her further improvements, the great interests of 
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‘Yourcommitee have felt the peculiar responeinility of thei: 

nm, and have spared no exertions to obtain such informa- 

tion a8 would enable them to lay before the Huuse some propo. 

sitions that would encourage individual enterprize and subser ve 
interest.” ‘ 








the 

y flatter themselves, frum the views they have taken of 
the practicability of Rail-roads,of the public reutes,«! the resour- 
cea e, and the peculiar nature of this new kind of in 


1 t, that the ptopriety of the State heonming a 
rin some of the Rail road companies, will be readily 
ted.” Indeed it would seem to be the only course w hich the 
can with propriety pursue ; the only one which wil! meet 
the views ant! wants of the public ; and the only way by which 
~ can. extend to every portion of its widely spread terri 
tories, the justice which for years has been acknowl: dyed to be 
due. Your committee have thus discharged the duty which by 
the reference of some part ofthe Governor’s message devolved 
upon them, and have ay to add, that by pursuing the system 
recommended by them, the resources of the State will be Jefi 
unimpaired, and new avenues opened for the encerprize of its 
Citizens; the jarring interesta of different sections of the State 
Will. be reconciled by the equal distribution of the favors of go- 
vernment, and the advancement of the general _prosperity.— 
on, too, will the State of New-York stand unrivalled among 
th ts of this great confeueracy. With internal improve- 
ments extending from the ocean to the lakes; and traversing a 
se of the country, which but for her resources would long 
Hos eel a wilderness; bringing w'the waters of thé 
H the products ofa country to an amour to which even im 
agination has set no bounds; having within herself the facilities 
of igtercourse unsurpassed by any country on the globe ; ‘‘ em: 
bracing within her limits, numerous and thriving-villages, the 
works of her own creation, and on her Atlantic border, a city 
commanding from her public spirit, her ennobling charities, and 
her conmercia! enterprize, the admiration “of the world ; pos- 
sessing a population unsurpassed in activity and intelligence ; 


agriculture, of manutactures, and of commerce; dispensing 


the Road or Roads, and to build bridges, lay rails) 
take and use any ‘earth, timber, gravel, stone or 
other material necessary forthe construction or re- 
pair of said Road ;—Ft gives them authority. to build 
lateral Rail-roads in» any direction whatsoever, 


may ron. 


made with the parties. 

The 15thsection provides that after the comple- 
tion of any pertion of the works, the President and 
Virecters may lay and collect tools from all persons, 
property or merc 
ing the amount of the todls to not more 25per cent. 
perannum, ~— 

he chartér“to eontinuie-in force. one hundred 
years. _The company to commence operation 
within two years and to complete the works within 
fifteen. : 

This is a brief outline of the act of incorporation. 
It strikes us as remarkably liberal, and if our capital. 
ists give the subject the attention which its vast im- 
portance demands, the day is not distant when we 
shall boasta direct communication with the exten. 





from. her accumulating treasure, the advantages of genera) 
ucation ; streagtbening by every means in her power, the at-| 
tachment of her citizens to our republican institutions ; and with} 
acredit unimpaired either at home or abroad, she will present! 
to the world, one of the noblest examples of the blessings of a! 
e government and the enjoyment of rational liberty,’ i 
‘All of which is respectfully submitied. H 





Ovr Rart-roav.—~Almost any number of labor | 
ersceuld ebtain employment on the Rail-read.—| 
Thecontractors give liberal wages. An immense| 
quantity of stone for sills has already beew blasted at 
the query in Water street. Some of the blocks 
are full 17 feet in length and 12 and 15 inches square;| 
theiraverayo length is not less than 7 or 8 feet.—| 
We presume the heaviest blocks will woigh two tons.| 
The weather has been unfavorable for removing the| 
earth, but a great deal of this sort of work hasbeen 
done, and on every part of the line under contract| 





- activity prevails. 


Theletting of 8 miles'is to take place at Louis-| 
villeon the 15th of April—[Kentucky Reporter.] 


} 





[From the Mobile Register of Jan. 27.} 

Tennessee anv AtasaMa Rait-roap.—We are in- 
debted te Gen. Toulmin, for acopy of the Engros- 
sod Bill, passed into a law, with sundry amendments 
incorporating the Tennessee and Alabama Rail-road 
Company. The following outline is offered. 

The first section declares Lewis Jackson and usso 
ciates; including the names of some fitty or sixty 

reons in this city and the counties interested in the 
improvement, Commissioners for the purpose of car- 
rying into effect the object of the incorporation, any 
thirteen of whom eonstitute a quorum. 

The second rection limits the capital stock of the 
company to 3,000,000 dollars, in shares of 100 dol- 
lars each, and provides that as soon as five thousand 
shares ofthe stock are subscribed, the subscribers are 
incorporated and may proceed to business. 

The'third section points out the mode in which 
subscriptions shall be paid,'and the power of the 
Commissioners in coercing payment. 

The fourth section provides for the meeting of the 
Commissioners after five thousand shares shail have 
been subscribed, 1» assume the management of the 
affairs of the company—Such commissioners as are 
not bona fide stoc holders excepted. 

The fiftty and sixth sections provide for a call of 
the stockholders one year from the time of opening 
the Books for the subscription of stock, for the pur- 
pose of electing thirteen Directors, who are authori. 
zed te'uppoint a President from their own body, and 
. be élected annually ou the lst Monday of Aprilat 


The 7th, 8th, 9th, and) 10th sections relate to the 


a, of company. 
Alth section authorises the company to bur- 
row money and to issue certificates or other eviden- 
ces and to pledge the property ef the com. 
for their payment. ~ 
12th section invests the company with all 
the rights and powers necessary to the construction 
and repairs of a Rail road from Selma, or such 
jt'on the Alabama River, at dr about the 


the Cahawba, or at any point of the Ca. 
hey shall deem advisable, to Decatur on 
inesseoRever, and to the heads of the ten 
ale on the Coosa Rive>,or any other 
-op_ejther uf the above ‘tivers, | 







jnad so early desi 


sive and fertile regions bordering the waters of the 
upper Tennessee. 





dize transported thereon, limit.) 





ae they shall consider most advisable, with as many /Raic-roap Mazrwo.—A of the inhabi. 
sets of tracks as they may deem proper. It also|tants of Queens county was heldon Saturday. 4th 
authorises them or their agents to enter on, and| February, at thehouse of J oole, North eat 


uss, any land which may be wanted for the site of|-tead, according to previous sotice, for the purprse | 


of taking into copsiderationthe expediency of peti. 
tioningthe Legislature of/this State to incorporate 
a provision in the Chartér (when granted) alread 
japplied for, and now before the nouse, fora 

road, to s svirsiructed between the villages or towne 


within the Counties through which said -roadjof Brooklyn and Jamaica, on Long Island, in such 


manner as shall secure to the inhabitants of tlie se- 


The 13th section provides for the, valuation of/veral counties on Long Island, or to others, the ex« 
land by the company, when, agreements cannot bejclusive right to extend i 


the said eastwardly 
through the Island, as fast and as far north as the 
stock can be disposed of. . ; 
The meeting was called to order by William H. 
Jones, Esq. of Oysterbay. and Samuel Sherman, of 
rth Hempstead, called tothe chair, and William 
- Hewlett, of Oysterbay, appointed Secretary. 
William H. Jones addressed the meeting in a plain, 
brief and lucid manner, -on the important objects for 
which the meeting was convened, and urging ener- 
getic measures to promote its accomplishment. 

It was thereupon : 
Resolved, That Delegates from each and every 
Town in the County of Queens, be chosen for the 
purpose of meeting in Convention other Delegates 
from the County of Suffolk, at Smithtown, on Satur. 
day, Feb. 11th, to deliberate and consult apon the 
best plan of effecting their contemplated purpose.— 
Accordirigly it was resolved, that David Lambertson, 
Esq., and Van Wyck Weeks, Fsq., be Delegates from 


Rait-roap 1n’ Norta Carotiva.—North Carolina! Jamaica. 


has chartered a company for a Rail-road from Wil- 
mington te the iron mining districts, near Statesville 
via Fayetteville and Salisbury, Subscrip.ions are 
to be received from the first of April te the first of 
July. The charter is to go into effect on the sub 


Jarvis Jackson; Esq. and Edward Leverich, Esq. 
Delegates from Newton, : : 
Effingham Lawrence, and Benjamin G. Kissam, 
Delegates from Flushing. 

Robert W. Mott, Isaac C. Haviland, fsaac Willetts, 


scription of 3000 shares. It allows ten per cent|Joseph L. Townsend, Delegates from Nurth Hemp- 
profit exclusive of all charges. Committees have/stead. ~ 


been appointed at Wilmington, Fayetteville, Salis- 
bury and Lincolnton. ‘These have the power to no- 
minate other committees on the route, The state 
has vested $8000 for a survey of two routes that 
have been projected. And what is of more impor- 
tance to this town, Columbia and Cheraw, applica- 
has been made to the Governor of North Carolina to 
have a survey uf the route between the Cape Fear 
and the Yadkin, made as early as possible. 


[From the Camden (8. C.) Journal.} 
Onieinat Provostr or Ratt-roaps.—The editor of 
the Rail-read Journal having pronounced Col. J. Ste- 
vens of Hoboken, to be entitled “* to the rank of! 
Father of that system of Internal Improvements in 
the United States,” I would beg to make a few ob. 
servations en the subject. ‘ 

I would begin by asking whether Robert Fulton 
did not propose them ? 

I would next refer to the 2d vol. of the American 
Farmer, page 215, in which a writer on the subject 
says.** Olver Evans was with me.” In a New York 
paper (perhapsthe Commercial Advertiser,) publish. 
ed [ should say from recollection in 1804, there is a 
paper demonstrating this fact in relation to Mr. 
Evans. 

A reference to the 3d volume of the American 
Farmer, page 63, exhibits the notice of a pamphlet 
entitled ** Rural. Economy.” It was published by 
Mr. S. W. Johnson, at New Branswick,; N. J. li 
appears this gentleman proposed such roads and by 
way of elucidation stated the nature of one of which 
he gave a description, to have been erected at Alloa, 
in Scotland, and alluded to another near Manches- 
ter. 

When Mr. Johnson wrote I am not at present in- 





outely his plan fora Rail. and steam 

between Philadelphia aud New York. . Mr. Evans 
i the plan forthat great under. 
taking, whieh, about ten years afierwards (1809,) 
he offered to the public : at the same time propusing 


did not take, so slow is the progress of improvemont: 
bat the time will yet come when scam carriages 
will py on Rail-roads between the Atlantic and the} 
Pacific.” “~*~ 4 


to join a enmpany to carry it into effect, and to vest} - 
twenty.five thousand dollars in its funds. The plan |: 


Benjamin F. Thompson, Esq., Timothy Cowles, 
Benjamin C. Lockwood, and Thomas B. Jackson, 
Esq. Delegates from Hempstead. 
William H-Jones, Esq., John C Hewlett, Willett 
Robbins, and Wm. M. Hewlett, Delegates from Oys- 
terbay. 
Resoived, That certifieates be made out by the Se- 
cretary of this meeting, direeted to the several De- 
legates as above nanied, informing them of the coun- 
ty’s delegated powers. 
Resolved, That theso proceedings be si by 
the Chairman and Secretary, and publis in the 
Star, at Brooklyn; Farmer, at Jamaica; and the 
Inquirer, at Hem a, 
Resolved, That this meeting adjourn.” ; 
Signed, Samuet Saeamay, Chairman. 
William M. Hewlett, Sec’y. 


Nearly twelve hundred barrels of flourgyere ra- 
ceived from Frederick by the Rail-road, on Tuesday, 
besides woed granite and other articles from nearer 
points. Although the Cumpany have now a large 
number of wagons employed in the transportation of 
produce and merchandize between Baltimore and 
Frederick, we learn that they are not yet ableto keep 
pace with the applications for the transmission of 
articles, and particularly flour, which are daily made 
at the Frederick depot. This is a state of things, 
however, which cannot be of long duration. New 
wagons are daily turned out of: the company’s sho 
and the-aggregate number will soon be increased to. 
an extent which will afford the desired facility to the ~ 
great and increasing trade between the two cities,— 

| Balt: American.] 


Amount or Transrontations on the Rail-road 
from Frederick to Baltimore, for the week ending 








formed, but think it may have been as early as 1797. Tuesday‘the 7th inst. inclasive. 

bps ge Pas: Ble flour. Tons. Cut. gf. ibe. 
{From the same of alater date.j sities GE a ee Se : 
Str—Since‘my last communication, } have met fay $ 589 6 6 C8 0 aes) 

with a Chatham,(Cheraw) paper of the 4th October, 4 234 903 98 son $ 

1820. Init are these words: ** The editor had . 364 _— a 6 ie 

the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with Mr. sy 6 46-156 % 16 #1 #4 : 

Evans, and, twenty.one years, ago, during a resi-| --q:s-e1taneous. —56 bags Rye, 22 bundles and 1 box | 

dence with him, had the satisf.ction of learning wi-| 7 -siher, 3 tons Pig Iron, 


T. on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Roed: 
meee 18th Feb 1882, 
» Arrived 68 wagons, containing, 


Flour | ¢** 872 bi : 

Laster 25 “Dt vaies 

Soap Star ~ 2 tome 
net Wood 42 tons "I 
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‘Departed, 59 wagons, with lumber, plaister, bricks, — 
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URNAL. Tae 
one ~~ = - anos = ae v 
_ |the end of pen eall helteat oe die the line of =. 
_|the other, ae shewn at 04 derangement 
of the raila will take place whenever the line ofthe 
== jhase of the stone does not correspond with the line 
_ jof the road ; and will be in proportion to the angle 
the one forma with the other, oe 
When the nature of the ground on whieh the - 
stones rest is consisidered, as alse the difficulty of 
always compelling the workmen to bec the : 
precisely in the centre und parallel with the base-of 
the stone, and of obtaining stones of the proper form, 
it will not be wondered that such a derangement fre. 
quently takes place, accordingly, we find in prac. 
tice, that it is extremely difficult to keep the reitain 
proper order, from the liability of the stones thus to. 
tall down, and depress the one end ofthe rail eonsid-. 
erably below that of the other, and in some cases so 
much so as to forma rising surface of considerable | 
height, lke that represented in the drawing; which 
is by no means a magnified representation of thede. 
rangement which often occurs. 
: The ev)l arising from such projections need scarce. 
ends of the rails from moving laterally or sideways.|ly be stated ; the shocks to the carriage-wheels, the 
ig. 7, shews the mode of joining ona large scale. |vbstructionto the moving power, and the injury to 
ese chairs are pluced efther upon a stone sup |the carriages and the rails themselves, ‘must be so 
port, or a square piece of timber, which are firmly|very apparent, as to need ne illustration ; and the 
imbedded upon the surface of the road: when o!|necessity of remedying such a detect so very obvious, 
stone they have generally beon from sixteen totwen-|as to strike every one utall conversant with the sub. 
ty inches square, and eight inches deep; but upon|ject ia the most forcible manner, 

e Liverpool and Manchester Rail-road, they have! Various plans of chairs aod of rails have been de. 
been laid down twenty-four inches square, and twelve| vised, by different persons, to obviate this imperfec. 
in depth. When of wood, they are from two to|tion, and, in 1816, a patent was obtained fora form 
three feet long, ten inches broad, and four to eight|of rail and chair, by Wm. Losh, Esq. of Walton, and 
inches deep, and frequently made of uld oak plank,| Mr. George Stephenson, of Killingworth, which ap- 
obtained from the breaking up of old ships. Insome|pears to be the best form inuse at present, and to 
cases the wooden sleepers are made to stretch across|obyiate, in a great degree, the evil arising from 
the road, as in the old wooden railways. [See No.|such a defect. ‘ 

2 of Rail-road Journal, Fig. 2.] Fig. 1. Isaside-view of their patent rail; shewing 

To form a perfect and complete Rail-way, the up-|the rails aaa connected with each other, fixed in 
per surface of the rail should be made to remain al-|chairs, and placed upon stone supports, similar to 
ways quite parallel with the inclination of the gene-|\hose for the other rails; the joinings of the rails 
ral line of road ; when this is the case, the rails will| with each other are accomplished by means of what 
form an uninterrupted line with the exeeption of the|is denominated a halfJap, shewn at eee, Fig. 2. 
joinings at intervals, varying according to the longth|the side of the rails being bevelled away near the 

~of the rails; and when the joinings are neatly fas-\ends for about two inches’ and half; so that, when 
tened together, the interruption te the continuity |the two bevelled ends are laid against each ether, 
will be scarcely visible ; the carriage wheels, in|they only form the eame breadth of surface as the 
rolling along such a road, will meet with little ob-/top of the rail in other parts; one pin-hole therefore 
struction ; andthe friction or resistance will be com-| passes through the two ends, and a single hole being 
paratively trifling. To accomplish the formation |made in the chair, a strong iron pin is driven thro’ 
and permanence of such a road, the bed of the chair/the whole, which keeps the ends of the raile from 
should be formed quite parallel with the base of the separating ; dd-d, Fig. 2. show a planof the chairs, 
stone, and consequently parallel with the line of the|and B, Fig. 7. a side-view on a larger scale; the 
rails: and the chair should be placed precisely in|halflap extends the length of the chair 1-2, g shows 
the centre of the stone. The surface of the ground|the pin-hole, which passes through both rails; the 
whereon the stone rests, should also be made firm,|base of the chair on which the. rail rests, is shown 
and hard, to secure the parallelism of the base of the|by the dotted line A, the bearing or under surface of 
stone, with the line ef the rails; otherwise when|the rail being quite straight and parallel with the top 
the weight comesapon them, the parallelism of the of the rail. The patentees state, ‘ our objects are, 
rails will be destroyed. first, .to fix both the ends of the rails, or separate 
We find in practice, however, that it is extremely pieces of which the ways are formed, immoyeable, 
difficult to form a surface upon which the stone is|in or upon the chairs or props by which they are 
to rest, that is perfectly uniform in solidity, and|supported. Secondly, to place them in such a man- 
which will not yield to the pressure when the car-|ner that the end of any one rail shall not project a- 
ORS riages come upon it, and thus allow the stone to sink |bove, or fall below, the correspondent end of that 
CONTINUATION OF THE ‘*HISTORY AND PRO. on oneside or other, and destroy its parallelism with| with whieh it is in contact, or with which it is jein- 
GRESS OF RAIL-ROADS.” the general line of road: now asthe chair or pedes-jed. Thirdly, to form the joinings of tho rail/with 
The form first used was ye a paralleiogram.—)tal is immovably fixed to the stone, and partakes of\thé pedestals or props which support them, in such 
Fig. 3. will show @ section of those at present used, |its displacement, we shall suppose that recourse is|a manner, that if these props should vary from their 
the breadth of the upper surface, a, is about twojhad te the mode of joining the rails to the chairs,| perpendicular position in the line of the way, (which 
inches and a half; after keeping this breadth a Jit-|to endeavor if possible to correct this. in other Rail-ways is often the case) the joinings of 
tie way down, as shewn in the drawing, they gradu-| In the old plan of joining, it is before stated, that|the rail with each other would remain as betore such’ 
ally diminished to three-quarters, tapering down to|the rails are fastened to the chair, by two pins pass-| variation, and so that the rails should bear upon the 
half an inch, near the bottom at ¢;. this was the sec.|ing through the sides of the chair, and through holes|props as firmly as befure. And the rails being ap- 
tion of them for a long period, but they are now|near the ends of the rail. In the chair, these plied to each other by what. is called a halflap, and 
made again to swell out at the lowest extremity, as|holes are situated in a line parallel with the base of|the pin or bolt of which fixes them to each other, 
shewn at c,d. The lateral thickness of tho rail is|the chair on which the rail rests; and in the rails,|and to the chair in which they are inserted, is made 
generally the same throughout the whole length.— mae | are at equal distances from the top, or bearing|to fit exactly a hole which is drilled through the 
depth, as shewn in the drawing (fig. 1.), is varied/surface. The rails therefore, either rest upon the|chair, and both ends of the rails, at’ such a heght.ae 
according to the distance from the supports ; and ofjfiat base of the chair, or upon the pins. When tho|to allow both ends of the rail to bear, on ithe e 
that form which is intended. Brneent the same/pins do not quite fill the holes, the rails will of course and the bearance bein the apex ofa curve, they hear |. 
ey bas eto wheels Carriage mé@y rest upon the chair ; but, ifthe pins are driven tight-|at the same point. Thus the end of one rail capnot. 


be “ pe ; -jly through the-holes of the rails, they will necessa-|rise above that of the adjoining one; for, although | 
form of the chairs will be readily understood|rily be supported by the pins; and in either case, the elinie may move on the ‘inde the direction of 
by or, ~ Ie. 7AB ‘aa E Fe they |the pasion ofthe pegr of the bor will depend | the line of the road, yet the rails will still rest upom: 

. es 7 ; seven , : s . orp 
boys OS a inch wera maarers inches ’ dg gh ns lelism base of the chair with|the curved surface of the bearing without moving.” 
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the upper surface, on which the road. ee This plan of joining the rails is evidently a a 
lee reste, being also flat and horizontal : from| if the —_ of the ground on which tho stone ecotaiians as he commen mode, and has bee 
ot be gl ledges are cast, as far resta be not of the same dogree of firmness through: |almost universally adopted on all new lines.of road j: 
ak breadth rail, thus forming a sort of vault- out, or the chair be not placed precisely in the centre the blows and shocks. to which the carriage.wheele: | 
See F : ‘tn ith, the bearing section of the were exposed in the other, has been almast © 


» the weight of the carrit Pomeee slong, the octane in this plan ; and the benefit is not.con i ; 
lace the stones, by moving t ed to the carriages al jonofthese/  - 
paralleliem with the line. the road, and bites, shocks ware n liable fips | 
ntedat cc’, Fig 9. sR.RJ. Ne. 4.) This kinds of 
promt 8 sie steak taae. aad thas ne ae Si 
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—_ 
‘Other, a continnance of jolts and shakes is felt, aa 
rriage.wheels successively pase over each joint. 

j injury caused to the carriages, thoogh not im- 
mediately felt, yet, by frequent repetition, must e- 


= 


Yeiitually tend to shake tiem in pieces ; the wear of 
ogee of the carriages also, by the blows, will 


‘Nothing, however, is of greater importance, in 
estimating the benefits obtained by this-mode of fix- 
ing the rails, than the diminution of the resistance 
js ee to the wheels of the carriages. Many prac- 

examples could be adduced where the difference 
has been found to be very great indeed ; the projec. 


tions acting as successive obstacles to retard the pro-| 


gressive motiun of the wheels, and which were to be 
surmounted at every joining. 

Various modifications of this mode of fixing the 
rails have been attompted; to describe the whole of 
them would besimpossible. 

Cand D, Fig. 7. Shew two which are worth 
notice. Inthé first, the ends ofthe rails are square, 
simular to the ofd rails; at each end a semicircular in. 
dentation is madé, cqual in diameter to the piv hole 
inthe chair; when the ends of the two rails are laid 
together, a circular hole is formed, through which 
the pin is driven, passing through the chair on each 
side of the rail; the pin has no effect in fastening 
them. together in the direction of their length, but 
as when they are laid down they canuot separate in 
that. direction, the pin will prevent their rising up; 
being the only way in which they have a tendency to 
separate. D represents a mode of preventing the 
rails from rising up without a pin; the ends of the 
rails are.cast in the form shewn by the dotted lines, 
oneend having a convex projection, which fits into 
a concave indentation cast in the end of the adjoin. 
ing rail; and the sides or cheeks of the chair keep. 
ing thé ends always opposite each other, the pro. 
a piece keeps the ends of therailsinthe same 

ace. 

In all the chairs of these forms which I have seen, 
the base whereon the rails rested were flat. (See C 
Fig. 7.) Ifthe first rested or hung upon the pin 
ot a stone might then be depressed considerably, 
without materially affecting the joining, the stone 
turning upon the pin as a pivot or centre ; but if the 
rails rest. upon the fiat base of the chair, this cannot 
take place without subjecting the pia to a consider 
able strain, and causing it to work itself loose. 

Something of this takes place, though not to so 
great an extent, in the Patent mode of Messrs. Losh 
and Stephenson, for if the pin fill the hole through 
theend of the rails and chair, the stone can only 
moye upon the pin asacentre. If the rail then rest 
upon the apex of the curve, and the stone becomes 

‘essed on one side, the apex bearing of the chair 
is net at liberty to move round the pin es a centre, 
being prevented by the flat surface of the under side 
of the rail, forming a tangent to the arc it would de- 
scribe; the pin, in such cases, must therefore yield 
to the action of the weight; and, consequently, have 
a tendency similar to the rail above descrived ; this, 
however, is. the only imperfection it has, for the o- 
verlap effectually prevents the distortion of the 
joinings of the railé; whereas, in the other modes, 
thie ends are liable to rise and get out of the samé 


plane. 

. Me. Losh, in 1829, obtained a patent for a mode of] 
joining without the aid of a pin; in this mode that 
part of the base of the chair whereon the rail rests 
is concave, the ends of the rails being convex. The 
rails are made with half-lap joinings, the end of oue 
passing the other about three inches. " 


E) Fig. 8. will shew the mode of joining, ab 
are two ends of the rail joining each other, suppo- 
sing them cut off at the middle of the half lap; upon 
the outside of each rail a circular projecting nob, ¢ d, 
— the inside of the rail 5, a similar nob ¢, is 
cast n 3 . * 
Fall ‘a ; oe eee Coat cue ass ive 
in the drawing, tlié nob a prevents the rails from 

drawn asander. oom open ai The chair is 

of the usual form with upright cheeks to keep 

etidé Of the rails together ; on each of the sides 

of the#s cheeks @ perpendicular cavity is cast for the 
purpose of receiving the nobs c and d, which keep 
the chair ih the proper position. Tho weight of the 

rail; and their connection with each other, keeping| 
‘ pon the base of the chair. ’ 

‘of all Rail-roads being to present to the} 
s of the asmooth, straight, and level 
eurface, all depressions, or dit ut of the rails, 
wefore, defeat the ebject for which such a road is 
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and, = ys pe ane yar be 
» of ; } such @ 
rupted surfe The austen of the} 


Rail-way, renders this a task of no ordinary diffical- 
ty. Perhaps it is almost impossible to form an ab. 
solutely perfect Rail-way accordigg to the above 
principles. We ‘must, therefore, endeavor to ap- 
proximate as neatly as possible towards such @ per- 
fection : two modes of effecting this suggest them- 
selves ; either to form the joiniags of the rails tothe 
chairs, in such a manner, that the stone supports can 
adapt themeelves to the yielding of the foundation, 
witheut disturbing the parallelism of the rail; or, 
that the stone supports be made of that size, and be 
so embedded upon the foundation, that the weight ot 
the carriages shull not be capable of disturbing them ; 
in which latter case, the joiningse of the rails to the 
chairs mast be such, that the action of the carriages 
has not the power of deranging the continuity of the 
rail ‘ 
To carry the former of these modes into practice, 
and.to preserve the continuity of the rail with ease 
and freedom, the stone should be capable of moving 


line of the road that might occur in practice, withgnt 
straining either the pin or distorting the ends of the 


motion, the under side of the rai] should be a portion 
of the circumference of a circle, formed from the 
pin as a centre ;—the base of the chair could then be 
either the apex of a curve, or a circular cavity cor 
responding with the exterior somi-circular surface 
ofthe rail. The stone might then be depressed on 
either side, without straining the pin or deranging 
the joints; or we might otherwise make tho bear. 
ance of the rail upon the chair or pedestal the centre 
of motion ; in such ease, the pin-hole should be a cir- 
cular slit or opening, formed from the bearing upon 
the chair as acentre. The pin being made exactly 
to fit this cavity in a perpendicular direction, would 
prevent the rails from starting upwards out of their 
proper position, and the ‘semi-circular form would 
atlow it to run longitudinally—when the stone then 
became depressed tewards one side, the chair could 
then move round without injuring the pin, or derang. 
ing the joints of the rails. e form of chair D, 
Fig. 7., if the bearance had been upon a point in- 
stead of a flat surface, nearly partakes of these pro- 
perties without a pin, forthen the chair would move 
upon such point without affecting the joinings of the 
rails; but, in that case, the ends of the rails should 
form an over-lap; or, if the rails rested upon the 
top of the chair, and the top was of a circular form, 
described.from the middle of the chair as a centre, 
the bearance of the rail on the middle of the chair be. 
ing the apex of a curve, the same effect would take 
place, 

Innumerable forms of joinings might be devised, 
every one of which might, in some degree, effect 
the purpose intended. ‘The essential consideration 
being to secure a continued and permanent parallel. 
ism in the rails, ugder every derangement that may 
take place of the supports on which they rest, it is 
not enough that the bearing be such, that the rails 
are all in the same. plane when the stones on which/ 
they rest are in good erder or in their proper position, 
parallel with the line of the road: the parallelism of 
the rails should be preserved, when, by the yielding 
of the ground, or from any other cause, the stones 
are displaced from their proper position, and they 
are made to form a considerable angle with the line 
of the- road. It- would not have been necessary to 
have been thus diffuse on this point, had I not found 
that several, even of the most modern forms of chair, 
were evidently formed contrary to this principle :— 
many, with a view of causing the mode of joining to 
keep the support or stone in its proper position, ra- 
ther than allowing it to adapt itself to the unavoida- 


round, er assumiag any degree of inclination, to the 


rails: to efféct this, if the pin be made the centre of 


of any interruption, by having displaced blocks to 
right again ; i? Chievo ford," a ecomes the m 
necessary to securé their pérmanent stability in 
first formation. “Phe mode of fastening the rails to 
the chair is shewn in Fy fig 7. 

About tweaty yeara'ago, malleable irou rails were 
tried'at Wailbottie Culliery, near Newtastie upon. 
Tyne, by Mr. ©. Nixon} the rails were aduare bars, 
two feet in length; they were joihed together by a 
half lap joint, with one piv, one ead Of the tail pro. 
jecting beyond the end of the adjoining one twe ur 
three inches. Titeir use Was not at that time ex. * 
tended ; the narrowness of their surfice cut the pe. 
riphery of the wheels, and they were superseded by 
the cast-iron rails'with @ broader surface, >) 


Mr. R. Stephenson statés, that malleable iron 
jfails were first Intreduced about the year 1815, at 
be Mic deo Coal-works, on ‘Tindale Fell, Cum. 
erland; but, as above stated, they were t loans 
before that period; “he must dsc bate Sion eee 
as to their introduction at Tindale Fel, as, accord. 
ing to the statement of Mr. Thompeon, the present 
agent, they were laid down on that Rail-road in 1808. 
Since that period, théy have been partially used in 
other places, but not to any extent, unti very re. 
cently. 

In October, 1820, Mr. John Birkinshaw, of 
Bedlington Iron-works, obtained a patent for an Pog 
frovement in the form of nialleatle iron-raile. The 
shape of the malleable iron rails previously used 
were bars from two to three feet long, and one or 
two inches square ; but either the narrowness of the 
surface produced such injary to the wheels, or by in- 
creasing their breadth the expense became su great 
as to make their cost greater tian cast iron, which 
consequently was preferred. 

It was to remedy these-defects in the malleable 
form, and at the same time secure the same strength 
asthe cast iron, that Mr. Birkinshaw made his rails 
in the form of prisms, or similar in shape to the cast 
iron. Fig. 4. shows aside view of this kind of rail; 
Fig. 5. a plan; and Fig, 6. a section of the same 
rail, cut through the middle. 

The rails are formed by passing bars of iron, when 
red hot, Sas roilers, with indentations or 
grooves in their peripheries, correspondi 
intended shape of the rails: the rails ths hotaed 
present the same surface to the bearing of the wheels, 
and their depths being regulated gccofding to the 
distance from the point of beatin » they also present 
the strongest form of section the least material. 
The mode of rolling these bars or rails, and giving 
them the gradual swell towards the middle, not onl 
in the horizontal section, bit also a lateral wealt 
12 commencing at each support, gradually increas. 
ing to the centre, and then again tapering away 
towards the point of support, are very ingenious, and 
has paved the way for a similar extension in the use 
of wrought iron, in many cases where the simple 
form heretofore effected in rolling it; rendered it im- 
applicable. They are generally formed in’ lengths 
of twelve to fifteen feet, as’ re ia the draw- 
ing, and subdivided into bearing lengths of three feet 
each; but the patentee adds, in his specification, 
‘*the respective rails may be made of considerable 
length, (eighteen feet 1 should recommend,) by 
which the inconvenience of numerous joints is re- 
dueed : and, consequently, the shocks or jolts to 
which the carriages are subject from ing over 
the joints, (very much to the injury of the machine. 
ry,) are alro diminisued. And in order still further 
to remedy the evil arising from the joints of the Rail- 
road, I propose to weld the ends of the bars 
as they are laid down, so as to forma cintbeaidlts 
length ofiron rail in one piece.” Fos 


; 








ble yielding of the on which it rests, or pa- 
rallel with the rail: but the least consideration will 
evince the futility of this, especially when the yield- 
ing of the ground causes the stone to rest entirely 


UN UNS SIUC, 1 Wit ay CNUU US BtCh;, tirat wire 1 
carriages comaupon thie rails, something must yield 
and give way, by the great strain thrown upon the 
fastening from the oblique action of the weight. 

Mr. Stephenson has, in forming the greatest part 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail-way, adopted 
the latter mode, and has endeavored to obviate those 
difficulties and imperfections, by making the blocks 
very large, and embedding them firmly upon the sur- 
face of the road; in the hopes that the weight of the 
carri will have no effect “in di g them.— 
Where stone is readily obtained, though expensive in 
the first formation, this mode will, nec duubt, be 
foand ultimately to be the most beneficial; ‘especial. 
ly if proper.care is taken to: the surface, on 
which the 
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The joinings of these rails, as shewn in Fig. 5. 
are square at the ends, similar to the old rails; but 
I see ne great difficulty in forming them with » half 
laps and thus. giving thea ‘the same superiority of 
F, Fig: 7. will shew the mode of joining the 
wrought iron rails te the chair, or pedestals. 
passing the rails through the rollers, a lateral pro- 
jection is rolled upon one side, the upper pari of 
which is parafle: with the top of the rail, as.seen in 
Fig. 4. On one side of the cheek of the pedestal 
‘a cavity 16 cast, equal in s1ze with the projection on 
~ ide of the rail. On a 
ongitndinal 6 ee ee of 

ing an irom key., When the rail is laid ino the 
chair, the key is: driven 
jection a j 
thus e 
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7. In this the projection ‘is rolled upon. both 
sides Ate on one side of the roel toe. ereiat: 
tion fits into th- cavity of the chair, as in the 

plan previously described. On the other cheek of 
the chair a longitudinal cavity is cast to receive a 
key, but, as shewn in the figure, it is a dowbié one, 
_acting at the same time, upon the upper part of the 
proujection.on the rail to force it dowrupon the chair, 
aod against the side of the rail to. steady it, and 
force the prejection on the other side of the rail into 
the opposite cavity. By this mode of keying, if the 
rail works loose upon the chair, by driving the key 
it can again betightened. . 

H, Fig. 7, shews the mode of joining adopted by 
Mr. Steele in forming the Clarence Rail-way.. This 
rail differs from those previously described, in being 
formed ofa parallel bar rolled into the section shown 
at H. Fig. 7, One side of the chair is cast to fit the 
side of the railas shewn in the drawing ; the other 
side is made wide, with a plane cheek, between which 
and the raila cast iron key, 4 4, one side of which 
ebrresponds in shape with the rail, is‘Ariven ; thus 
forcing the circular part of the rail into the cavity of 
the chair, and keeping it dowa. Heth. % 

The plan of fastening the rails by keys is infinitely 
preferable to pins; as in every case, where the Jat- 
ter have been used, that has come under my obserya- 
tion, L have found them work loose, especially at 
the joints of theong*lei-zths of wrought iron; and 
when once they become loose, it is extremely diffi 
cult to fasten them securely again; while tho work- 
ing soon wears down the ends of the rails, thus still 
further increasifig.the evil. 

These two kinds of rails, cast and malleable, repre. 
resented in Figs. 1 and 4, are the best at present in 
use,_and each have their advocates. _Without at. 
tempting.to decide upon the merits of each, I havo, 
as the subject is of considerable importance, extract. 
ed, out of some published reports, the opiuion of 
some engineers, which may not be uninteresting to 
thie reader. 

Mr. Chapman, in his reporton the Newcastle and 
Carlisle communication, states, ‘the Rail.way may 
either be formed of cast iron or malleable iron,— 
The latter may be somewhat less expensive, and has 

been found, eligible in rolley-ways below ground, in 
which the weight on each Wheel is not cousidcrable ; 
but, above ground, with heavy wagons, their utility, 


same security to the carriages passing over them, 
while the price of the one materialis by ne meane 
double thet of the other. Wrought-iron rails, of the 
jsame expense, admit of a greater variety in the per- 
formance of the work, and employment of the power 
upon them, as the speed of the carriages may bo in 
lereased toa very high velocity without any risk of 
breaking the rails; their toughness rendering them 
less liablo to fracture from an impulsive forco, or a 
sudden jerk.. To have the same advantagos in this 
respect, the cast-irun rails would require to be of en- 
ormous weight, increasing, of course, the original 
cost. . > 

_ “From their construction, the malleable iron Tails 
are much more easily kept in order. One bar is 
made long enough to extend over several blocks ; 
hence, there are fewer joints, or joinings, and the 


their proper places. 

“* On this account, also, carriages will pass along 
such rails more smoothly than they can do on those 
that are of cast-iron, . 

w The malleable iron rails are more ‘constant and 
regular in their decay, by the contact and pressure 
of the wheel; but they will,.on the whole, last lon- 
ger than éast-irun rails. It has been- said by some 
engineers, that the wrought-iron exfoliate, or sepa- 
rate, in their laminw, og that part which is exposed 
to the pressure of the wheel. This I pointedly deny, 
as I have closely cxamined rails which heve been in 
use for many years, with a heavy tonnage passing 
along them, and on no part are such exfoliations to 
be seen. Pressure alone will be more destructive to 
the cohesive texture of cast-iron than to that of 
wrougbt-ifon. The true elasticity of cast-iron is 
greater than that of malleable iron ; i. e. the former 
can, by a, distending power, be drawn through a 

reater’ space, without permanent alteration of the 
orm; but it admits of very little change of form 
without producing total fracture. Malleable iron, 
however, is susceptible of a very great change of 
form, without dimination of its cohesive power ; the 
difference is yet swore remarkable, when the two 
substances are exposed to pressure, for a force which, 
in consequence. of its crystalline texture, would 
crumble down the cast-iron, would merely extend or 
flatten the other, and thus increase ite power to re- 
sist the pressure. We may say, then, thet the pro- 
or rather their duration, is not likely to be so great|perty of being extensible, or malleable, destroys the 
as raile of cast.ifon of due strength; because with) possibility of exfoliation as lung as the substance re. 
heavy earriages, and case-hardened wheels, (which|mains unchanged by chemical agency. A remarka- 
are much in use except for locomotive engines, as|ble difference, as te uniformity of condition or tex- 
it would diminish their adhesion to the way), thejture in the two bodies, produces a cerresponding 
following effect is produced frem the softness, of|want of uniformity in the effects of the rubbing or 
malleable iron, viz., the rails formed of it. being}friction of the wheel. All the particles of malleable 
drawn out between rollers, and consequently fibrous, iron, whether internal or superficial, resist seprration 
the greut wheels, rolling on those ways, expands|from the adjoining particles with nearly equal forces. 
their upper surface, and at Jength causes it to sepa-|Cast-iron, however, asis the case with other bodies 
rate in thin lamine.. The injury from oxydation isjof similar formation, is both harder and tougher in 

: . the exterior part of the bar, than it is in tho intérior. 


comparatively small.” : wake tact cond - m4 ‘ 
Thi from Mr. Lonerid 18, Goubtiess, arises irom the more rapid cvoling 
ifipie: tepent conse’ mseply from Mar rr ofthe éxtetiot.” The consequence is, that when the 


one of the proprietors of the Bedlington Ironworks, r nee 

defending the utility of those rails, who produced a/"Pper_ surface of a cast-iron rail is ground away by 
letter from Mr. Thompson, Lord Carlisle’s agent at|the friction of the wheel, the decay becomes very 
Tindale Feil, ‘stating that the malleable iron rails, |"@pid. : 

which had Leen laid down there for sixteen years,| ‘‘ Theeffects of the atmosphere in the two cases 
had.no appearance.of lamination. ‘The whole of|are not so different as to be of much. moment, On 
the Wrought.iron,” says he, “which has been used|no malleable iton Rail-way bas oxydization or rust- 
from twelve to sixteen years, appears to be very lit-|ing, taken place to any important exteut. 
tle-worse. The cast-iron is certainly much worse,| «{ am inclined to thinly that this effect is prevent- 
and subject to considerable breakage, although the|ed, on the bearing surfaces of much used Rail-ways, 
rails, are about doable the weight of the mallcable|}y the pressure upon them. To account for their 
iron rails. The wagons used to carry near a New-|oxtraordinary freedom from rust, it is almost neces. 
castle chaldron, viz., 53ewt.”—{Newcastle Courant, |sary to suppose, that some diminution takes place in 
Dec, 18, 1824:) the chemical affinity of the iron for the oxygen or 

Mr. R. Stevenson, Engineer, of Edinburgh, states, |carbonic acid. The continual smoothness in which 
rogarding the description of materials to be used in /they are kept, by the ceatact of the wheels, has the 
the formation of Rail-ways, ‘I have no hesitation|usual effect of polish, in presenting to the destroy- 
in giving a decided preference to malleable iron,|ing influence 4 smaller surface to act upon. The 
formed into bers of from twelve to twenty feet in| vieck oxide, or crust, which always remains upon 
length, with flat sides, and parallel edges, or in the|rollediron, appears to act as a defence against the 
simple stato in which they commonly come from thejoxydizing power of the atmosphere, or water.— 
tolling mille of the manufacturer.”—[Transactions| This is the reason why the rail does not rust on its 
Highland Society, vol, 6, p. 139.] Kee sides.” , 

Mr. G Stephensen, of Newcastle, the patentee of} Practice seems to have established the fact since 
the cast.iron improved rail, har allowed me te insert |the abeve was written, that there is ne waste or de. 
a copy of a report made by him on the subject.—|struction from oxysiation or exfoliation, and-that the 
«The great object in the construction of a Rail-road| wear is less than in cast-iron, subjected to the same 




















blocks and pedestals assist in keeping each other in| 


the pessage of 
terial, either standing upright or laid down, without 


and subjected to continual pation be 
the carriage over them, and baits 
being used at all, is very saat Raagey He 

A Rail-way barof wrought-iron, laid carelessly 
upon the ground, alongside of ove in the Rail-way 
in use, shows the effects of rusting ina i 
manner. The former will be continually throwing 
off scales of oxydated iron, while the latter is scaree- 
ly atall affected, | sk Teen 
The first cast-iron rails were by far teo weak.— 
Seurcely any of the rails laid down twenty years ago 
are in existence; this is partly owing to the increas. 
ed weight now carried upon the rails, and partly to 
the mistaken pelicy in the saving by the lightness of 
rails, to keep the cost below that of the wooden 
way. . 

It seems necessary that the rails should be made 
considerably stronger than merely to support the . 
weight they havetocarry. The bloWs they are sub- 
jected to from. the unevenness of the road transfer- 
ring the weight alternately from one®ide of the car- 
riage to the other, and the side shecks from projec. 
tions upon the sides of the rails, all have a tenden 

to snap in two the cast-iron, or bend the malleable 
iron rails. =~ a 

Upon public, or other Rail-roads, where the car- 
ringes move with great velucity, the breakage of the 
rails should be carefully guarded against, as the most 
dangerous conséquences might ensue, by such frac. 
tures setting the carriages off the road; and the ve. 
locity with which the carriages travel, would render 
it difficult, perhaps, to stop them in time to avoid 
accidents. [To be continued.] 
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The foreign news, of which we give large and late 
extracts to-day, is not decisive of anything, except 
that all in Europe is yet undecided. The explana. . 
tions from Russia respecting Holland seem.to be 
mere satisfactory, but there is no assurance, in 
our judgment, that they are really so considered. 


Paris and the Chamber of Deputies were in a tu- 
rault about the civil list, which those who are no 
longer the ** subjects” of a King by divine right, 
think excessive. Three miJtions and a hatf of dol- 
lars per annum, merely for the support aud splendor 
of the Royal Househeld, are semething too much 
fur a citizen King; and accordingly, an effert is 
making to cut down the allowance a million ore. 
A report among our extracts of some proceedings 
in the Chamber of Deputies during the discussion of 
the budget, shows a scnsitiveness as to the term 
‘*subject,” which, under a monarchy, was hardly to 
be expected. : 

King Philip, of whose intended resignation we 
hear nothing farther, still talks ‘‘ Peace,” as by his 
reply to the diplomatic corps on New-Year’s day, 
will be seen, - 

‘The Cholera and the creation,—close at hand, it 
was supposed,—of new Peers, occupy England. 

Liverroon, Jan. 9,—The early triumph ofthe 
cause of reform is now certain. The King, by hie 
own free will as «uch as. by the advice of his min« 
isters, has determined to create a sufficient. number 
of peers to insure the success.of the reform bill. 


The step is bold, butit is strictly constitutional, . It 
is the least of two evils between, which the 


5 


govern. 
ment had to choose, The anti-reform peers are. un- 
derstood to be as hostile to the new.as were .to 
theold Dill, and are as detorm Qurejent it Un. 
der these circumstances, the King:and. his, ministers 
have been compelled—-reluctantly so, we have no 
doubt—to save the peers themseives from destruction 


and the country from revolution and‘ anarchy, by. 
inaking’au addition to the peerage itself. 
reformers have. brought the evil—if evil it be-- 


themselves by their obstinacy and. selfishness... o» ' 
JANUARY £VENING, 7.—~ Grey has returned 








is, that the materials shall be such as to allow the action. A more severe test of comparison in the 
quantity of work to be done at the least|wearof wrought and cast-iron, exists in wheels mad 
expenditure; and that the materials also be|of the two matetials ; locomotive engine wheels o 


shaw’s patent wrought-iron rail possesses those ad: 
ber ahigher degree than any’ we 
evident that such rails ean at present be made cheap. | unfit for use. 





to rust, hetween wroughtiron laid down as 


. 





e 


of the most durable nature. In my opinion, Birkin-|the latter material generally becomo, by wear, unfit 
for-use'in nine months, while the wrought-irea tires 
other, It is| have worn.in some cases three yearsyand are not yet 


frou Brighton, and a Cabinet: Council, is now sit. 
ting, to attend which most of the Mi 
understand, come to town. We: appr 
can be no, doybt for the result of the 





to the King is such as will well please the frien 
the reform—that is the poem Fp , —— 
have no information c asto 





worth detailing. Saharee Lat ae Be. alae 
: It.appears from e ministerial Papers: Lea Reemee 
‘ fi ; 4 > ’ ? j ria ‘ 
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that something like a conspiracy to over- 
existing Government has been detected 
j Police: All that is known ou the subject is 
tile, and the overt acts of the conspirators are 
almost too contemptible for record. The following 
isthe published account of it, with a copy of the 


} tion which was to have heen distributed 
oF ee insurgents. Wesuspect the whole affair has 


in. some mancuvres of the Prefect of Po- 
li trials respecting the planting of the trees 
liberty, in last July, having proved that the Go. 
vérnment can occasionally condescend to such crimi- 
nal artifices for the accomplishment of its objects: 
* Thieday (4th January) was fixed upon for a deci- 
sive movement, and at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
it individuals, who were all present at a meeting 
at one of the conspirator’s, in the morning, pre- 
sented themselves at the cathedral of Notre Dame 
to Visit the towers of the church, which they as. 
cended without difficulty. - On arriving on the 
towers, these individuals erected barricades, at- 
tached a rope to the great bell, and began to sound 
the, tocsin, whilst two of their members set fire to 
the “Tour du Midi.” The keeper of the cathe- 
dral, on ascending, was received with a pistol shot, 
and he immediately retired. Tie Municipal Guards 
immediately arrived, with the soldiers of the neigh- 
boring post. On ascending the steps they were also 
received with pistol shots: A detachment of the 
Municipal Guard then beat down the barricade, and 


‘searched after the conspirators, who, however, hid 


themselves amidst the great beams, which prevent- 
ed their being discovered. The only torch which 
they possessed went out twice, and four out of the 

t only were arrested. Two others were taken 
up afew minutes afterwards, and two only remain- 


‘ed, who availed themselves of the obscurity and 


were not discovered. [mmediately all the doors 
leading from the cathedral were closed and watched 
to prevent escape. 

“*At half-past eight o’clock in the evening the 
fire re-appeared a second time in the Tower ‘du 
Midi; the engine workers arrived and suon extin- 
guished the fire, and new researches were con). 
menced with great activity. At nine o’clock the 
seventh conspirator was ound hidden behind an 
enormous beam. As to the eighth, he has not yet 
been discovered; but it is quite impossible that he 
ean eventually escape.. 

““The conspirators were transfetred to the Pre. 
‘etnure of the Police. 

“ During this time the police made a new inicio 
at the residence of an individual where all these 
eight. persons had heen assembled in the morning. 
Two decores ef July, who presented themselves to 
receive their instructions, were aristed. 

**All the precautions had been so promptly taken, 
that: the agitation created by the u::.erprize was cir- 
cumscrided in narrow limits. About five o’clock, 
however, 20 young men, all wearing, varnished hats, 
and. some the ‘bonnet rouge,” appeared on the 

of the cathedral, and -uttered seditieus cries. 
amongst them we-e arrested, and conducted to 
the Prefecture. 

** Asto the conspiraters seized in the Tower, they 
have almost all made important disclosures, and ail 
ef them a on one point—that they were order. 
ed on set fire to the Tower for the purpese of sup- 

thereby a signal to all the environs of Paris. 

hed been told a terrible - insurrection was er 

, and would break out on many points at the 

same moment; and they had, indeed, been assured, 
hw a foreign General,. whose name they should 
not ae would: be at the head of this insur- 


** Appeal to the People. 





“= Sone at '—Can we, after having im the immor. 
Tuly, spilt our blood for the cause of 
ty, see the defenders of our country shut up 
pfound cell with the most infamous robbers—| 
he promises \hen made forgotten—our rights 
‘upon—ourtreasury dilapidated to pay trai- 


od bands of s Poland perish under the 
of ep Neem up to her op- 












ri—Belgiuin givothto England, and our fron- 
in we longer tilt 
lon as the biood.s 






vile a Government ? 
1 run. io the veins 

























“Iteries... -But all initiatory pupilage is at an end, 


_|with the very grammar of thescience.. The mem- 
bers of the Richmond Club shoald reconsider this! 

arene of their constitution. Article 3d says, that 
: of £3 bro.} 





Cexennation Banars.—We have seen a very pret. 
ty antl appropriate ribon badge, which has been pre- 
pared junder the sanction of the jeint committee o! 
the coFporation, by Wm. H. Tuthill, No. 9 Wall-st. 
It should be generally worn on that day. 





Sr. Vauentine’s Day.—In our age of sinners, 
saints are but little respected; and yet there: aré 
some, in the calendar that was held in such constant 
remembrance by our good ancestors, whose memory 
we woulc! willingly let live at this day: and blithe 
St. Valea tine of these should have the preférence? 
Fle is a gort of catholic Cupid, who unlike his hea. 
then protwtype, is supposed to have no leaden-headed 
dart to pré.vent the wounds from his other shafts be- 
coming reciprocal. He is the patron of Loye’s Sa- 
turmalia, and on this 14th of February, présides alike 
ovor the pairing of birds and hearts, and officiates 
as grand steward to: Hymen generally. - In Loudon, 
upon this day, says some brief chronicler of thetime, 
thirty or forty thousand additional letters are mailed 
at the post~office, all freighted with vows of amatory 
tenderness! Imagine, if that mass of epistolary 
courtship.wt-re erected into a monument, how many 
square feet of solid wooing there would be in it, and 
whata pile of combustible materials it would make! 
St. Valentine, from certain demonstrations that have 
lately been made throughout the country, is not ur- 
likely to be seon worshipped here. In Richmend, 
the papers tell us an association has been formed un- 
der the title of the ‘ Richmond Wooing, Courting, 
and Matrimonial Society,’ which professes the fol. 
lowing praiseworthy objects -—‘ To rob solitude of 
its terrors, and reclaim the unfortunate from the er- 
ror of their ways ; to promote the holy cause of 
matrimony, by # system of honorable negotiation, 
and bind in the silken cords of affection, the young, 
the middle aged, and the old.’ 

Now, here. is the true spirit of reform. Hyme- 
neus in his treatise ‘* De Uxore,” and Connubius in 
his ‘*Gradus ad Matrimonium,” both deplore the 
precarious manner in which matrimonial business 
+s conducted, and unite in insisting upon the ne- 
cessity of Reform. The Richmond Suciety is the 
fiest that has acted upon the suggestion; and we 
are told in the preamble to their constitution, that 
they are well awaré uf the necessity of laying down 
established rules of courtsbip, and ineculcating cer. 
tain principles ef action; such as shall completely 
do away with the difficulty that suitors have now to 
struggle with, of calculating probubilities from the 
uncertain data which a desultory tlirtation fur. 
nishes. Some of their ‘articles of agreement,” 
however, will hardly meet with the approbation of 
our fair readers. _ Article 2d says, that 

“No gentleman, member of this Society, at any 


time, or on any dccasion, shall spert or play with 
the affections of a lady.” 


Now, this is beginning too seriously altogether ; 
and is premature, as well as injudicious. 
at the very reot. of Flirtation, and is like deing 
away with the militia before you have established 
a regular army, when going to war. The crested 


It strikes} ° 


eal y arises, as :, atte the.comparative claims no of tdaan. two 
‘emen to the same fair hand, the right mf awe ge 
very shall prevail? and in no case shall two gentie- 
nen be permitted to carry on a negotiation 
neously, 
_ This is judicious. “Sully tells us in his memours, 
that during the first years of the reign of Henry IV., 
four thousand young gentlemen fel! in duels origi. 
nating from collisions of interest in affairs of gellan. 
try. A measure like this, therefore, that ‘will keép 
the peace among rivals is very necessary to 2nsure 
safety as well as activity in the operations of this so. 
siety.. “The right of discovery,” however, should 
hardly, in contested cases, take the preference of . 
the right of occupancy. He who first settles a heart, 
sheuld certainly have as near an interest in its pos. 
session as he who first discovers the charms of the 
form that holds it; for even squatiers, to whom 
those learned in the law deny any property in the 
soil they have taken possession of, are often very 
difficult to oust. As for Article 4, “No member 
of this soeiety shall pay any marked or particular 
attention to any lady for more than three months, 


one,hardly knows what to say of it except, that 
while three rainy days in a country house are an age 
for courtship, three months in town amount to no. 
thing at all with people of ordinary industry and op- 
portunities—unless perhaps one of the parties hap. 
pens tobe widowed. Article 5th ie as follows:- 

When any two individuals, of both sexes, who 
have grown old in their habits of celibacy, shall, on 
any oceasion, accidentally fall in with each other, it 
shall be the duty of any member of this society, wjt- 
nessing such association, to use every proper exer- 
tien to effect a beneficial result. 

We have bat one observation to make upon. this, 
and that is, to remind those who sign it of the legal 
penalties of entering into a conspiracy againet their 
fellow-citizens. A grand jury may take cognizaite 


indictment before they are aware of it. 

St. Valentine’s day, we take it for, granted, ia the 
anniversary of this society, and from some noisy ope- 
rations that are going on among certain doughty 
bachelors in this city, we presume they are connect. 


the morning papers, that this fraternitw give a publi¢ 
ball to-night; and we are also led t« conclude, from 


we find in our letter-box, thet some hear!-burnings 
have already broken out among their junior mem: 
bers. al 
ST. VALENTINE MUSINGS. 
‘* Saw you that bright young creature 
With the resy nectar’d lip, 
Which ev’ry laughing feature, 
Seem’d inviting me to sip ; 
Oh she’s tograce the Ball to a 
And mingle in its glee, 
And through its mazes or delight 
Her hand is _pledg’d to me.” 
Her hand is pledg’d to you, Sir! 
Pray press it while you may, 
Her old gloves press’d it too,. Sir, 
Which now are brown away ; 
And when her feet have flited. — 





gallants of the Tourney, always tilted with blunted 


lances before they ran a: teal passage of arms, and 
the mimic fight, gave then both skill and spirit for 


the, deadly conflict that followed. Now, by ‘pro. 
Wcribing flirtation, this article breaks- up the 
only school of practice that one can have for 
serious encounters, Everybody, since Ovid wrote 
his “Art of Love,” knows that it is necessary to 
serve an apprenticeship to this art, as to other mys- 


if, by placing « bar upon flirtation, you dispense 





Like a fairy’s o’er the floor, 
You'll doubtiess be permitted ; 

To enact her beau no more. Sate 
Her light heart beats too gaily 

Fora laggard pulse like thine, 
That must be quicken’ daily 

By the sparkling glow of wine ;— 
She looks for eyes that brighten, 

Like her own, with youthful glee, 
And asks no cups to heighten 

Their affected galety. eas. 54.805 
Then woo not thet bright creature f 

Of the riey hectare tip,” ; Pe 


= Beer will enffor you to sip. 
S “Though she’s tn gracé she’ Ball to: night, 
“nnd hare with you itsglee, © 
ots eatveacmorwun Tt i ie 
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without bringing matters to an eclaircissement :” 


of their operations, and make them the subject of an © 


ed with a similar association here. We observe by - 


the following spiteful address to an old beau, which® 
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* politics=-but this is one touching the secret history 
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an LITERARY NOTICES.- 
~ ‘We make an extract on a ‘subject which, 
these weekly notices, we generally seek to avoid—| 


of a point of so much interestin our annals, that 
“we are sure it will be eagerly. read. We are indebt. 
ed for it to the Journal of Commerce,and give it with 
che introductory remarks of that paper. . 


Mr. CanninZ, Mr. Monroe—and the South Ameri. 
an 2B yyblice—1n the Lendon Metropolitan for 
sanuery, received by the Haonibal, we find an arti- 
ele of so much interest te the American public, that 
we lose no time in laying it betore our readors. It 
is founded on a review of a recent work by M:. 
‘Stapleton, (who is understood tu have beer the con- 
fidential secretary of Mr. Canning,) in the Foreign 
Quarterly for October ; and reveals the important 
fast, that the famous passage in President Monrve’s 
Message of 1823, against the interforence of the 


But so far was the negotiation from having “/fallen 
to the ground,” (as the Foreign Quarterly in 
unceremoniously dismissing the subject,) we have 
the best possible evidence of the important results ; 
and it is indeed only by following this clue that we 
can attain any thing like a satisfactory view of a 
very curious and interesting portion of ,English 
history. 

When the proposition of Mr. Canning , reached 
the United States with the explanatory lette rs, it en- 
gaged the immediate'and deep attention of the 
Awerican Cabinet. Some idea of the interest ex. 
cited may be drawn from the fact, that Mr.. Monroe, 
the President, not content with taking counsel of 
his official advisers, caused the whole to be submit. 
ted to Mr. Jefferson, the author of the Dy:claration 
of Independence, and late President, then living 
quite apart from politics, bat who was dt:emed the 
Nestor of the Republic. It is to this cirt:umstance 
we are indebted for testimony so clear arid decisive 
as to leeve nothing further to be desired. 





Holy Alliance in the affairs of the American Con- 
tinent, was sent forth -to the world. by virtue of a 
fu'l understanding between him and Mr. Canning, 
that the ground assumed was to be maintained, if 
necessary, by the combined force of British and 

ican arms. 

S aeudepanion was one to whieh a character of| 
the utssost boldness cannot be denied. It went to 
no less than the union of England and Ameriga to 
resist, in certain contingencies, the Holy Alliance 
by arms. ‘The invasion of Spain by France, te put 
down the Coustitation, caused Mr. Canning to take 
thiestand. He sawthat the next step would pro- 
bably be to bring to bear the consolidated power of 
despotigm, to restore to Spain her transatlantic pos- 
s»ssions by annihilating the obnoxious Republics.| 
His immediate apprebension seems to have been of 
the overshadowing influence of France. He sus- 
pected that the colonies would be transferred to her 
as the price of hor intervention, and it filled him 
with alarm that ** Spain with the Indies” should be- 
come, in fact, the mere adjunct of the restices and 
arabitious rival of England. His uneasiness was not 
lessened by refleeting on the cordial understanding 
between France and the continental powers, who 
had little sympathy with the institutions or people of 
England, arid who had more than once united in re- 
sisting the doctrines which she enforced on the ocean 
Mr. Canning hada bitter memory on this last point; 
aud in his justification of the Copenhagen affair, it 
may be remembered to what an ungenerous extent 
be pushed’ an ‘argumént derived from the allegod 
bias of Denmark in hertorodox doctrines on the 
subject of neutral rights. Uncompromizing on all 
points connected with England’s maritime ascen- 
dancy, it is not improbable that one of his principal 
motives for disliking Congresses was, the dread of; 
protests and definitions on this subject, — But to re- 
turn to 1823: We have it from-hie own lips that his 
great object was to render Spain a dowerless bride 
te France. “I resolved that if France had Spain, 
it should not be Spain with the Indies; I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old.”’. Let us tarn now to the proposition to Mr. 
Rush i—it was (Stapleton vol. II. p. 23 ) that Eng. 
Jand and America should, openly and in concert, 

rotest against any attempt of Spain to make a trans- 
er of hor South American possessions, and against 


any effort of a third party to aid her in the recovery 


‘e possessions : “a proceeding of suvh a na- 
of those p as ar Rush, ‘* would be at 


” pai . Canning to Mr. y 
ome sug br tamer doar the least offensive mode 
of intimating the joint disapprobation of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of any projects which 
might be cherished by any European power, ef a 
forcible enterprize for sae one ned ee comple _ 
j i i nanie of, in, 
pac pe riry of them to iteolf by cession 








The memoirs aad correspondence of Jefferson, 
published in- 1829, contain the long and interesting 
reply which hy addressed to the Presiderit, and the 
sentiments of which passed into the act.«of the Gov- 
ernment, and were subsequently followed up by sen- 
ding & representation to the Congress of American 
Republics at Panama. The letter will be found in 
the 4th vol. p. 390, and bears date 24th October, 
1823. He says: 

“The question presented by the lettsars you have 
sent me is the most momentous which has ever been 
offered to my contemplation since that of independ- 
ence. ‘That made usa nation, this sets our compass 
and points the course which we are to, steer through 
the ocean of time opening on us. Aud never could 
we embark on it under circumstances more auspi- 
cious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be 
never to entangle ourselves in the breils ef Europe. 
Our second, never to saffer Europe to intermeddle 
with Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, 
has a set of interosts distinet from these of Europe, 
and peculiarly herown. She should therefore have 
a system. of her own, separate and ‘apart from that 
ef Europe. While the lagt.is,laboring to become 
the domicile of despotism, War ondeavor should sure- 
ly be to make our hemisphere that of freedom. One 
nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit ; 
she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. 
By acceding to her proposition, we detach her from 
the band of despots, bring her mighty weight into 
the scale of free government, and emancipate a con- 
tinent at one stroke, which might otherwise linger 
long in doubt and difficulty. Great Britaia is the 
nation who can do us the most harm of any one, or 
all the earth; and with heron ourside we need not 
fear the whole world. With her, then, we sheuld 
most sedulously cherish a cordia) frie.dship; and 
nothing wonld tend more to knit our affections than 
to be fighting once more, side by side, in the same 
cause. Not that J would purchase even her amity at 
the price of takirg part in her wars. but tie war 
in which tho present proposition. might «ngage us, 
should that be its consequence, is not her war but! 
ours. Its object is to introduce and establish the 
American system, of keeping out of our laud ail 
foreign powers, of never permitiing those of Europe 
te intermeddle with the affairs of our nations. [tis 
to maintain our own principio and not to depart from 
it ; and if to facilitate this we can effect a division 
in the body of the European powers, and draw over 
to our side its most powerful member, surely we 
should doit. But I am clearly of Mr. Canning’s 
opinion, that it will prevent instead of provoking 
war.” (This shows how anxiously and minutely.he 
had gone into the subject, and in what various Jights 
he had presented it.) ‘‘ With Great Britain with. 
drawn from their scale, and shifted into that of our 
two continents, all.Europe combined would not un- 








commune vm 


be laid befote them a 
under the reasonable aspect in which itis seen'by himeelf.* 
scatieke a / ter Decom (ee 
sage of the ber ' 
al Register for "p. lich he e 
sory solthaneae Wes GaCeD Deacon Gath boom armand by 


the Lettereot Canning. =. ., th ry. 4h 

‘* The late events in Spain and Portugal show that ‘3 
still unsettled. Of this tmportant fact, no stronger proo 
adduced thar that the a'lied powerg a t 
per, on any principle satisfactory to themselves, 
posed by force in the interna! concerns of Spain. 
cent such imerporitions may be carried on 
isa question in which all independent powersw 
differ from theirs, are in , even those most remote, and 
surely nov’ ore so than the United States, Our Pe oe 
gard to Eu. .pe, which was aJopted at an early age > 
which have so long a ‘that quarter of the globe, neverthe- 
\ess remains the same ; which is not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to consider the gov lent de 
facto, as the legitimate government for us; to Cublvate (rawlly 
relations with it, and to preserve those relations hy @ ’ 
firm, and manly policy, moeting, jn allinstances, the juatclaime 
vfevery power—submitting to injuries from none,. But in re- 
gard to those continents, circumstances areeminently and cot- 
speciously different. Itis impossible that the allied powers 
shoukl extend their political system to any Se 
tinent, without endangering our peace and mppiness nor can 
any one believe that our southern brethren, iflettto themselver, 
would adopt it of their own accord. Kt is equally >. 
cherefore, that we should behold such interposition in any form 
with indifference.” 

This declaration made its eager Aj 4 to Europe, and attract. 
el universal attetion. We find Mr. Brougham, in a letter to 
Dr, Parr, dated 30th De-ember, 1823, (Parr’s Worke, by John- 
80, Vol. vii. p. 229) thus 8; @sking of t:—‘‘Among other subje ts 
f congratulation, Jet me mention the admirable speech of she 
American President asthe very first. It is a ¢eith-biow to dea- 
potism in the New World, a good shake to it in the Old.” ‘And 
again, afew weeks afierwards, (ib.) ‘I heartily congratulate 
youon the admirable conduct of the American Government.— 
This is areal cordial to the spirits of all friends of libecty and a 
wormwood doce to its enein'es. Whether the Holy allies will 
ne mad enough to | ersist. inspiteofit, remaingto be.seen, I 
believe, however, they areina dilemma; for shoulda they 1e- 
main passive spectators of the comp'e'e establishment of demo- 
cracy all overthe New World, the despotic thrones of the Old 
will be held by a somewhat frail tenure.” 

Mr. Stapleton, (vol. ii. p. 38,) aking of Canning’s coiem- 
poraneous exertions on his side of the Atlantic, tells us, ** For- 
tunately, just at the moment when these discussions were being 
carried on, the Message of the President of the United Statesto 
their Congreas arrived in Europe, in which document it. was-sta- 
ted,” &c. The effect, according to him, was decisive. ** When 
coupled with the refusal of Great Britain to take part in a Con- 
gress, it effectually put an end to the project of assembling one 
similar to those which had met at Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelie, Lay- 
vach, and Verona.” 

It is impossible, without wilfully closing the eyes. not to see 
that from the mind of George Canning trectly the 
great impulse that set the nachinery inmotion. The very phra- 
seology of the President at the critical point of the Message te, as 
has been remarked, taken from Mr. Cannings’s communication 
to the American Ambassador. t : 

That the danges against which Mr. Canning sought to provide 
was imminent, we may well believe: for no good reason can be 
assigned why the agency of France, as the guerdian of Spain, 
should have stopped where it did. We can, of course, have no 
overt act to adduce, and the devisive language of England pre- 
vented even a full diselosure of the wishes of the Holy Alliance. 
Yet the expressions of Polignac, as found in a mémorandum of 
Mr. Canning, ¢ Stap) , Vol, ii. p. 82,) may serve to show how 
artfully he sought to win over the concurrence, or.neutpality. at 
least, of England. ‘ 

“ That in the interest of humanity. and ey in that of 
the Spanish colonies, it would be worthy of the European Go- 
veraments to concert pogethes the means ©! calming, in those 
-listant and scarcely civilized regions, passions blinded by pany 
spirit; and to endeavor to bring back to a pr aciple ef a in 
‘orermment, whether monarehical or aristodratical, people a- 
«ious Whom absurd and dangerous theories were now keeping 
up agitation and ‘isunien,”? 4 

The critic, inthe Foreign Quarterly, sdys, (p. 417,)—**AN 
hat we deny is, that this recognition of South America, orany 
of ite consequences, nlace:t Englanc in any. different position, in 
respect of the rcst ef Europe, /rom thatin which she stood while 
the Holy Alliance was recent co in full foree.” Here is only, 
once mote. the stiange misconception as to the real Grisis ot Mr. 
vanniag’s agency in thismater. The “\senguattionys an itis 
called, did not take place until 1825, after the Holy Aliiance had 
fallen ivpieces. Tiere wis nuthing offensive in that act, nor 
was any principle of policy involved in it. The rule is familiar 
ind well settted, that the Government de facto when firmly-es 
tablishee, is the only onc which foreign naiions can know. Bing. 
‘and carried on an extensive commerce in these regions ; and it 
was not tobe endured that the respousible civil aut 
should have to. be sought on a different, side of the Ata 
where waa kept up the pageant of a claim uvterly powerleas.to 
vindicate itself much leas to compel atonement to others forout. / 
tages on the theatfe of its pretended sovereignty. England / 
merely acted on a fact which the United State #0 
long before; and his must have been equally he case urser 
the administration of Lord Castlereagh. No, % was to the pits 
ciples acted on in 1823 that Mr. Canning himself went back 





















pogo ceccing + “This,” says Mr. Stapleton, dertake such a war. For how would they propose tent ona =" Treolved that France Kad app wd n 
- . he substanee of the confidential communica-/te get ateither enemy without superier flects? Nor|»e Spain with the Indies; Icalledthe New World intoe 
stn d > Mr. Canning to Mr. Rush. As that/is the occasion to be slighted, which this proposi |‘o redreas the balanee of the Old.” and’ does the. 
joo sie waetlle is written in the same spirit ofjtion offers, of declaring our protest against the sion eee sbiond bi can Seoul bechon ince nest tohe. 
cas it will not be right to state,” &c. The|atrocions violations of the rights of nations by the] rest ot urope’® from that which she occupied when exactig ® 
coe rsa of Mr. Canning in one part may be no-linterference of any one in the internal affairs of|busy part at Congresses? What! no diferonce ! 
— oe nt of its subsequent adoption by thejanother, so flagitiously begun by Bouaparte and add mba 4 Pavone Soaly ao wane aT eile 
- ro = of the United States. It was proposed tujnow continued by the equally lawless Alliance, |. combat a pro so ridiculous. fog 
residep ne of the two i, with a happy andjealling itself Holy.” In the same letter he adds: rs “ PRES Seal, 
say in the name of harsh that they could| _‘‘Icould honestly, cheréfore, join in the declaration proposed.| Beox or Private Devotion, chiefly: from: 
diplomatic evasion of f age, Q4.)| that we aimed not at the aequisition of any of those possessions, | . Hannah More. New York’ Daaiol 
not “see with indifference i ag Noon Pd that weewill nonce in iba war of way amicahie arrengemet ings of , Ri at elie ayes = Shir “pera 
‘ Se shall encou ie} wry ; but that . ‘his: minut me, 
cortain doings.” We shall presentiy @ eee ean ailicee tacmh the toric muaryoshion of avy other ptoes, | OD-<e his ia 4 beautifully a printed raipiite: ee 
terms again. Mr. Rush was doottless such ac|** 4¥*iliary,stipendiary, or under any ather form or p etext and is well fitted to be a companic r at home 
- » ’ ; ’ i % in. ‘ 
a way re py . - and such indeed as an| cession, on Siranget a iat any other way. T should think it there: {OF 4m travelling. The type isu dee 
might have boon en have in under similar (ore advisable, that the Executive should encourage the British|the selections; both: in: prose as » Muitable to — 
ish ambassador must. ‘Pie Sean tne a Government 10 a contivuance in the di expressed ‘in ny 5. Ging wees Se ff ; Se aT es 
_circamstances. The_natore.of \h ce chat in usage Sézers, BY an senpraace of4is Sap tighonlimey: af al) age sae alt aa Ac a eee ee 
him no apongen cape pieg. o0 tous a spmpact.- eharaten of whielt foal hata may oa the case sat] Tax Amenicay No, 0; Came 


stractions, tv enter into so 

















“(Mass.) Hilliard & Browne.—Tar New-| 
Land Magaz.ne, Vol. XI. No. 8: Boston, Buck. 
eins: Now-York, C..S. Francis, E; Bliss, &c.— 
two periodicals are published within a few 
miles of each other, and as they are not wanting in 
affinity in other respects, their titles at least may go}. 
together here. .The first named one, it will be ob- 
served, is buta debutant. It makes its bow in a drab. 
coléted*Quaker-looking dress, and barring a lively, 
: MeGtawler-like critique upon ‘' Lewis’ Pvems,” is 
staid and professorial in ite tone. The present nam. 
ber, contains no less than twenty-four articles : some 
_ Gftheds are vory brief, but all are neatly, and sevo. 
ral excvedingly well written. The American Mouth- 
ly Review, like most Eastern books of any literary 
pretension, is elegan'ly printéd upon good paper. 
Werdoubdt not, thit originating from such a source 
as Hutvard, its contributors will prove an important 
addition to the critical corps of the eountry. The 
present number of the New.England Magazine con. 
taine several clever papers, though as a whole it is 
not equal to some of the numbers that have preee- 
ded it. The following are the titles of the principal 
articles : 

Bloquence and Eloquent Men ; Our Birds, part 3 ; 
College Honors; The Jewish Convent ; Dramatic 
Reminiscences, No. 1; Lines written in the Album 
of a Young Bride ; Oregon Territory; East Rock ; 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, No. 2; Con. 
modere Tucker; The Hermitage of Candu: The|. 
Late Stephen Girard ; Complaint and Petition of It; 
Morning afier Snow. 

In the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, we find 
the following among other rambling observations :— 

Women were once depreciated and degraded ; it 
is neither a new nor a harsh assertion to say that 

are now often misplaced and over-educated.— 
‘T had rather write a dozen pages with one of Mr. 
Perry’s “patent perlectionated pens,” than dabble 
for'one evening with a patent perfectionated para- 
ae People talk about all minds being born equal. 

@ must argue from what we do know to what we 
do ‘not ‘know, or say nothing about it. If the top 
of a child is above water, the bottom ef a child is 

ly below it. If woman, while we can ob. 

servé hier, is the weaker vessel, it proves nothing to 
that she was made of theseme clay. Her 

physica! inferiority makes her dependent. If, with 

r weakness, sho had the ambition of man, it would 
be in ‘violation of the general harmony of nature ; 
if she have not the ambition, there is no reason to 
suppose she has the menta] power which would lie 
idle- without it. A champion began about Medame 
de Staél and the influence of education upon bodily 
stréngth.' © “A natural law is not disproved by a 
pickled monster. What becemes of the influence 
of education, a co applied to the heifer and her 
lordly spouse ? 

With much extravagance, there is some point, and 
some show of reason in these remarks. It is but a 
show, however, for women cannot be “‘ over educa- 

, if they are well educated. Nor does it by any 
means follow, that their ambition will inerease in an 
equal ratio with their mental improvement : if it did, 
though it must be admitted that a blue is a bere, yet 
the calm pride springing from intellectual cultiva- 
tion.is.preferable to the restless vanity which in 
weak minds is the offspring of personal charms. the 
one deriving its origin from the assiduity of its pos- 
sessor, and thé other owing its birth to the caprice 
of nature. But we again deny that women can be 
* ever educated.” .The expensé and the care that 
is lavislied upon their minds is much more rarely 
thrown § way than it is upon men; and their bestowal 
upon f far more. often, like that of charity, 


recompenses with blessings him who gives and her 
who receives;the one in the agcomplishments of the 
: , exercised to cheer in. after years the 
fo are of the parent, and thé other in having 
 elwayay if singlo,; 2 refuge: from a rude world, in 
gl mental resources ; aud if married, a herita 

z » of Which that world cannot 
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civilization which modern times may claim over the 
most refindd periods of Greece and Rome. You 
may speculate for ever upon the causes of ‘the gra. 
dual improvement of society, but no ingenuity will 
avail to disprove the effect of female influence. 
To woman, educated and accomplished woman, even 
more thas to religion (we speak it with reverence, 
and point %o countries where Christianity is mure 
active than a respect for the sex,) to woman do we 
owe all of civilization or refinement that—if society 
were completely disorganized, would be werth snateh. 
ing from the wreck. For such debt, liberal intarest 
cannot be to faithfully paid. This “autocrat of the 
breakfast table,” who has Jed us to travel out of the 
record, has a knack of saying some clever things, 
from which we regret not having room to quote. 


Tue Lapis’ Maeazine ann Lrrerary Gazetrs, 
Vol. V., No. 1, for Ja vary 1832—Edited by Mrs. 
Sarah J. Blales American Turr Recister, anp 
Srortineg M.acaz.ne, for February.— We place these 
periodicals together, because every gentieman ought 
to patronize tie one, and every lady to subscribe to 
the other. Mrs. Hale’s is a work of modest but 
real merit—conducted by a lady—and the sex, the 
unassuming and exemplary character of the editor, 
should, with the intelligence and purity that marks 
her writings, recommend them to every domestic 
cirele. The contents of the present number, which 
is tor sale by Pendleton and Hill, will be found enu- 
merated in our advertising columns. To the lovers 
of manly sport, we have often recommended the 
other Magazine. A fair table of contents, and a 
spirited engraving of deer-shooting by lamp-light, 
are the recommendations of this number. Accom. 
panying the engraving is a description of the sport 
it ilustrates. The writer, an officer in the army, is 
mistaken in thinking this method of killing deer pe- 
culiar to the banks of the Mississippi. The murder. 
ous practice of blowing the animal's brains out, when 
his gaze is fixed upon a torch in the bow of a skiff 
that approaches within a few feet ef him by night 
prevails to a considerable extent in our northern 
counties, where deer yet abeund. In Hamilton 
county, and probably in others where lakes are nu- 
merous, they have a s.ill more unsportsman-like-way 
of supplying themselves with venison. They rarely 
go out in a lake to fish without carrying a forked 
pole with a noose on the end, in the boat. The fish. 
erman, or one of his friends, generally ewns a sin- 
gle hound, and this solitary dog trots off to nose a 
buck, while his master is pulling up trout. In due 
time the dog brings his deer to the lake, and the mo. 
ment he takes the water, the man rows up, puts his 
noose over his “‘ innocént nose,” and the deer drowns 
himself in three minutes. In this way, large num- 
bers are taken near the head waters of the Hud. 
son, and that when the animal is in its red coat, 
and only serviceable for its hide. The carcase at, 
that season of the year is so poor, that it sinks -at 
once in the water, and the skin would therefore be 
lost, if the deer were shot. So tame are these crea- 
tures in this romantic and but little visited region, 
that the writer of this, during the last autumn, saw 
three at a time grazing in different quarters, within 
balf rifle shot of a skiff from which he was fishing. 
When fired upon froin a more distant boat in which 
there chanced to be a rusty musket, two of them 
retired slowly within the shelter of the underwood : 
the third, a noble buck, after standing one shot un- 
moved, snorted at the report of a second, tossed his 
antlers in the air, and bounded ‘off :mto the forest. 
The moose, which naturalists would have us be. 
lieve is not to, be found south of the St. Lawrence, 
is hunted very. successfully near. the sources of the, 
and around Indian} Lake, ‘where lies we 
oomatey Bes arg aes spedks 
Tie editor of the Sporting wares mast find 
the officers of the army stationed in the ins was 
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: — 
west” very valuable contributors to his excellent pe. 
riodical.. There seems to be much keen sport among 
them ; and some. occasionally of a very novel kind. 
We can conceive nothing more inspiriting, for in. 
stance,than a Wolf.Hunt on the ice, as well describ- 
ed, and admirably illustrated im « late'nueaber of this 
magazine. 5 . 
Paxestine, by Rev, Mr. Russel, L. L. D. 1 yol. 
Harper's Fumily Library, No. XXVIJL—Dr. Ruseel, 
by judiciously blending the annals of the Jewish na. 
tion with notices of their antiquities, religion and 
literature, has made a volume which, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous historical and topographical works 
relative to the Holy Land, has until now been a de. 
sideratum in literature. There is nothing imparts. . 


*| more interest to historice! reading, than the thus 


giving a loca! habitation and a name to facts, which 
would be otherwise floating loosely in our memery, 
ey identifying and describing the very scenes and 
spota where they are represented to have taken place. 
In this volume such descriptions are given in beauti- 
ful, often eloquent, language, and accempanied by 
a strain of reflection that partakes both of philosophy 
and religious sentiment. The introductory obser. 
vations particularly are written in.a delightful style, 
and, indeed the whole volume wil] amply repay pe. 
rusal. Though but an 18 mo., it is very comprehen- 
sive in its materials, and embraces much ineidental 
matter of interest, relating to. the progress of the 
Roman arms, of the Saracens, and of the Crusaders, 
in Asia, super-adding a valuable Natural satis 
of Palestine. 








Frencn Convention.-—The formal ratification was 
exehanged at Washington on the 2d inst. between 
the Secretary of State, and M. Serrurier, the French 
Minister. ' 

It has not yet been proclaimed by the President 
as the law of the land, because it still needs the co- 
operation of both Houses of Congress, to carry some 
of its provisions into effect. This co-operation the 
President has already invited. From the context of - 
this Convention, it appears, Isty as has been before 
stated in this paper, that the whole power apd re. 
sponsibility of determining the manner and the 
rules of distributing the indempity to be paid by 
France, are vested in this Government, which will 
be exercised through the Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed : 2d, notwithstanding, that for greater con- 
venience, the amvunt of indemnity from this Gov. 
ernment to France is to be deducted, in the first in. 
jstance, from the annual payments of France to 
America,—that as the American Government is the 
party liberated from the claims which this inderanity 
extinguishes, it, and not the preperty of the 
can claimants, must be held responsible for such in- 
demnity ; ; and 3d, that the duties on all French 
wines are to be reduced here, and that upon our sea- 
jisland ‘cotton in Franee, There may possibly be 
some difficulty as to that part of their stipulation 
for reducing the duty’on wines, which engages that, 
in any fature reduction of the tariff. the same pro. 
portions shall be observed in favor of French wines ; 
because that would’ yom to preclude the right, du. 
ring the ten years for which this article js to be in 
ferce, of admitting all wines duty free, as perhaps 
might be wished. 








Heatrn or Laraverre.—Observing some para. 
graphs in the papers, impdrting that our ‘Veteran. 
was ill, at thé last accounts from France, we take. 
pleasure in annexing an extract from a letter to us, 
of the lst ult., from Havre, respecting h - 

“ Our old friend Lafayette has latterly been very : 





‘unwell, but is now betior.” 
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Fon THE ¢ New. Your Amensoay.} 


memoxat VANITY AND + REIJUVICES —PREDIC- 
& & -ATONS AN RESPECT TO AMERICA. 


_There is nothing of which man "ia c0-univorsally| 


vain--not of person, wealth, wife, or children, asof, 


country...The reason. is, the sentiment is a compound 


of ajl the other affections. The Jews are but.a seem-| 


‘ing « exception to the remark. If, as a nation, they 

are Without a Home, they yet look wita faith to the 
Préiniced Land, and do not the loss regard them- 
stlves ae the chosen people of God because the 
itinérants of a globe, not a corner of which may 
evér be their own. The hardy Gael, with his “ sma’ 
_ peculiar,” pheadsr his unadulterated blood, and rich 
in thé légends of his barren hills, looks down on 
‘(hee puir ‘bodies ‘of the South,” the wealthy and 


ciiitivated lowland Scotch and English, with all the 
cbdiiterhpt dae to a mixed race of Britons, Romans, 
The modern Greeks 


- Saxons, Danes, and Normans. 
atid Italians ‘nourish the pride of country, whilst 
théy s6laée the’ misery of their actual condition, in 
recounting the splendid achievements in letters, arts, 
and arms, of their respective ancéstors. 

_ twosités of La Manche, or the English Channel, 


national boasts and reproaches are the most opposite 
¢ and obstinate, not to.say, in many particulars, the 
most ladicrous. The Englishman, assuming to him. 
sclf all’ thé sterner virtues of the ancient Romans, 
with fis roast-beef and plum.pudding, his port and 
portér, to stimtilate his pride, or to augment his 
spleen, against the thinner aliments,—ragouts, na- 
tive fruits, and wines,—of his airy neighber, sees, or 
thinks he sees, in the gayety of the latter, nothing 
but levity ; in his amiable desire to please, some trick 
of advantage, and in his whole deportment, more 
than Athenian fickleness, united with the bad faith 


of Carthage. 


Srudicus to please, and ready to submit, 

Tue supple Gaul was born a parasite: 

Still w his invrest true where’er he goes, 

wig wewey: oe .% pescert ogee bestows. 
a 


These ei m vail our Webel Pattee try, 
Strain out with tai’ring diffidence a lie, 
And get a kick for awk wari flatery.—Johnson: 


On the other hand, the deseendant of the Gauls 
ana Franks, deeming himself to excel in all the po- 
lite ‘arte of courtesy and life, finds the less sky-favor- 


ed “English reserved, without dignity ; charitable, 


withvat the sentiment of charity; as harsh to infe- 
riors, as shy and haughty to foreigners ;\ as rude in 
their favors, us offensive in all attempts at concilia- 
tory tnanhers: in short, # most forbidding people,— 


among whom “every thing is sour but their vine- 


gar} nothing ripe but baked apples, and nothing 


polished but their steel.” 


Amidst such universal and exclusive pretensions 
to pxtional superiority, what distinctive claim can 
we Alericans, a people of but yesterday, put forth 


to eliallenge the envy, or admiration of the world? 


If Milton apprehended, that had he been-*‘ born 
in di Age too late for Epick. Poesy,” it can hardly be 
a réproach that Baxzow’s attempt iu this sublime|; 


department of genius, was a failure.* We have had, 


however, a Henry, justly celebrated by Byron as 
4+ thé Demosthenes of the Forest,” and a F RANKLIN, 
possessed of varied, sclf-ereated greatness; who 
made large additions to the general stock of physicai 


science ; was an Asop in practical lessons of mora- 


lity } an Addison in letters ; a statesmen and a law- 


giver. mere 
Eripuit calo fulmen sceptrumyue wren: 


But above all, a Wasnincron was. ours,—the father 
of his c country ;—whose life displayed ‘the great acts 
and virtues « of the Theban Liberator and the Roman 


Dictatur-ploughman, 


If it.be true that we may not yet boast of « New. 


ton, | ‘ur a La Place, a ae ora Porson, a 
* a ae wevre—1. La Colombiade, 





AMERICAN RAIL-ROAD. 


; ve (2 Goethe, ora Scott, a Canova, a David, : 


But on the 


-au Noreau- 


M oes tt a pomties.: ~ 
. ur .¢ 
sea: fon the oahe | 


J OURNAL. 


—— —_ 





a Rossini. 
jthe reason is, that our country, in ite oh age, 
is still far shert of the life of man; and again, be- 
cause our citcninstances have not called for pre-emi. 
nence in the walks pursued by those names respec- 
tively. We, however, already abound in oraters of 
the Pulpit, the Bar, and the Senate ; in skilful phy- 
sicians, respectable astronomers, mathematicians, 
philosophers, classiea! scholars ; van enumerate se- 
veral original poets and novel writers, &c. and in 
no other country are the useful arts and the radi. 
ments of a liberal education 40 generally diffused. 
Nay, it- is our peculiar boast, that all among us, in 
every class and condition of life, have the degree of 
learning necessary to the understanding of the rights 
and duties of freemon. Our geographical limits, too 
are of the broadest dimensions, with every variety of 
soil and.climate ; a population rapidly doubling, witb- 
out fear of the ratios-of Malthus,—yet busy in felling 
forests, hewing highways thro’ hills and mountains, 
digging canals, erecting towns,. villages, churches, 
schools, and colleges—in short, laying deep all the 
foundations of a mighty physical and moral empire. 
If we add to these advantages our ships and sailors, 
but above all our unrivalled PpoLITICAL INsTITUTIONS, 
on which almost every other blessing depends—in- 
stitutions, which ‘eave intellect, labor; capital and 
enterprize absolutely iree from all restraint save 


freemen may impose—it will be easy te believe that 


letters and arts, will notlong be wanted, and that 
which we already enjoy is likely to flow on, like our 


Time. 
If then Europe, or more emphatically Greece and 


a are no'less emphatically the land of hope and 
ctation. : 
o show that our aspirations, considering the pre 


~|sont state of turmoil in Europe and American dove- 


lopment, afe not preposterous or exaggerated, I shal! 


independence. 

Gibbon, after meditating ah’ historical subject 
equal to his great learning-and powers, and which 
might be best suited to tranemit his’ name to the la- 
test posterity, first employed his pen onthe Rise and} 
Progress of Liberty in Switzerland. When he had 
writien several chapters of the work in the French 
language, (with whiich a long residence on the con- 
tinent had rendered him more familiar than with his 
own,) he submitted the manuscript to his friend 
Hume. The following is an extract from the philo. 
scphical historian’s answer, dated Oct. 24, 1767: 

“Why do you compose in French, and carry fag- 
gots into the wood, as Horace says with regard to 
Romuns who wrote in Greek 7? Igrantthat you have 
a like motive to those Romans, and adopt alanguage 
much more diffused than your native tongue ; but 
have you not remarked the fate of these two ancient 
languages in following ages?) The Latiu, though 
then less celebrated, and confined to more narrow 
limits, has in some measure outlived the Greek, and 
is now more geneally understood by men of letters, 
Let the French, therefore. trivmph in the present dif. 
fusion of their tongue. Our solid and increasing es 


the inundations of Barbarians, 
bility and duration to the English la 
Atthe date of this letter, 0 dines British co- 
fonies contairied a population of about two millians 
of souls. dn less. than sixty years, under our Repub. 
lican’ institutions, we have attained the growth of 
thirteen millions, to diffuse and perpetuate the En. 


“a tongue ! 
ies ener “prediction to which I have aliyded, is 
tee the Abbé Galinna, a Neapolitan, who resided 
long in. Paris: on a footing of familiar intercourse 
with all the great wits and cuibeaahoes who abound- 
in that capital, during the forty years which im 
mediately preceded the Revolution of ¥789—himsel! 
ajeav alto the greatest of his day. Hume was a part 
‘the time his.companion in the same circle. About 
the years 1774-5, the philosophic Thurgot effected 
several important 1 refurms ia what Voltair calle “the 
kg he foci Poe of the State,” (the Gnances) and contemplated 
2 Berle.” | others, more'general, when he was’ suddenly 


ise a one sta. 











7 





what morality and the good ef the whole body of 


the little wo we may yet want in the refinement ot 


magnificent rivers, till lost in the great ocean of 


Italy, bo the countries of recollections, these Unrrep 


offer tLe predictions of two celebrated men; both of 
whom wrote before we had unturiled the banner uf 


tablishments in America, where we need léss dread 


pally the, rand pce ey me a 





from power. Galiana was now. 
to tuke ot ‘of @ rich abbey 
bo. | Dishop-unele, but maintained es 
the ig one 


The fo He is translated from La 

de Galiana, under date of May 18, 1776: 

‘+ As to your reforms, I approve them ints aan 
the more as. not.one falls on me. | Titus Livy, how- 
ever, said of his age, (whieh so strongly. 

ours, )—-Ad haec tempora ventum est quibus nec. 
nostra nec remedia pati possumus. ‘We are in an 
age in which remedies are at least as hurtful ss the 
v.ces to be cured’ Do you know what thismeans? 
The period is come for the total fall of e, and 
migration to America. Here every thing | ime. 
rottenness—religion, government, laws, arts, sci- 
ences; and there, every thing will be built up snew. 
This is not. raillery, 
quarrels between England and her colonies > J-have’ 
said it, announced—preached it, for more than twen. 
ty years; and I have always seen. my prophecies 
come to pass. Purchase not then a house in the 
Chaussée d’Antin: you will purchase one in Phila: 
delpbia. I shall also have my part in. the misfortune, 
for there are no abbeys in America.” 

This remarkable prediction was made some sixteen 
years before the French Revolution burst out in all” 
its foree.. One of its consequences was to 
upon us a copious stream of emigration, which was 
partially renewed on the fall of Napoleon—giving us 


purchased a house in Philadelphia, and wha continues 
to spend his immense income so much to the advans, 
tage of that neighborhood.. With him came the un 
fortunate Le Febvre Desnouettes, Marshal-Clausex 
&c.; who, together, established a colony. in Alaba 
ma, ‘and first introduced the culture of the olive.tre. 
on our soil, Spain, Naples, Sardinia, Italy, %&c., 
have also been severally revolutionized. Other coun: 
tries remain to follow out the Neapolitan’s:predic. 
tion. Of these is England, and she already feels the 
throes of a mighty convulsion. 

In a subsequent letter, (Nov. 9, 1776,) also to Ma. 
dame: d’Epinay, the ingenious Abbé resumes the 
train of speculation with which he had commeneed 
the former : 

** You have lost a comptroller-general [Abbé Ter. 
ray, the successor of Thur ot} of whom history will 
say neither good nurill. _ His successor interests me 
but little. [The writer knew not yet that his friend, 
the philosophic Necker,had just been appointed. J dena 
the whole, I do not’ see that you are likely to 
a great man ; for the great man of our times ought 
to be something undefinable. He ought neither.to 
possess the virtues nor the vices spoken of inall.the 
»ocks on morals.. As we have reached a period which 
renders equally insupportable -evils and remedies, 
you see how difficult it is to resolve the problem.— 
I am of opinion, after leng reflection, that the most 
common-place man[plat homme}would be the greatest. 
man of our age , for he would let public abusesalone, 
(which 1s indispensable, i in always taking upon him. 
self the air of reforming them (which is no less ne- 
cessary). 
was overthrown, and Térray, who frankly declared 
that he would do nothing, fell under execration. My 
great man would talk like Thurgot and act like ‘Ter. 
ray, and that would work to a miracle.” 

This ingenious course, Necker, a8 is known, fail- 
edto adopt. He attempted to go beyond Thurgot,*” 
and fell; he was recalled, and retired—recatied. 
again; when all his partial reforms were soon swept . 
away by that tornado of revolution which whelmed 
in one general ruin, king and laws, religion and mo- 


came to collect the scattered members ofcivilization, © 
and to rebuild by state.. Thus, for ‘a time, were 
overcast and confounded, the fairest ver 
dawned on the Eurepean world. rewire Pat la 
the Dantons, the Marata, the Ro beapiérrés, the Mo- 
locks, the Beelzebubs,:the Beliala, ae that infernal 
period? O for another Milton, to give another. Book 
the Second of Paradise Lost! 

It is not a little eurious that both Pitt aad Gap. ~ 
ning, in the most important passage in their séveral ” 
lives, servilely copied the plat homme of the half fa: - 
cetious Abbé Malian, Pitt, the soul.of the ministry | 
of the time, ‘a Reform of the 
House ef Par jaavent: but expressly 
wished the defeat of the measure} 





+ This me Aspasia, the n 


was also the 












or an idea drawn from the ’ 


four in 


an ex-king, the amiable citizen Joseph, who literally» 


Thaurgot, who seriously wished a reform, . 


rals, mantiers and létters,—till ** one greater man” ” 


aie ae 


Ee 


lecfons sh lnataD tere eee Pa — * 
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we 





under precisely the same circumstances, did 







ly the same thing, in to Catholic 
tion. Each talked like Thurgot and acted 


and each succeeded to a miracle! hold. 
reins of power to the end of hie life. May 
old and. honest course of Earl Grey and his 
red colleague, give to the British people all the 
they so richly merit. - JuFFERSON. 


aid 


SUMMARY. 


Attack on a Stage.—Dr. Antony, who arrived io 
the city at two o’clock this morning, informed us 
that he met the driver of the Savannah stage, be. 
tween six and seven miles from this city, on the 
Savannah road, who stated that two men had seized 
the lead horses as he passed the small Bridge, just on 
this side.of the 4 mile stone, and then attacked him 
on the seat—that he fell in the scuffle, to the ground, 
when the stage ‘passed over his shoulder, the reins 
were dragged from his hands, the horses passed on, 
with one éiger in the stage, the men ran away, 
and he followed after the stage and horses. Dr. A. 
had come two or three miles further up the road, 
without seeing aught of the stage or horses,and itis 
therefore probable they had passed down the Louis- 
ville road, or into the woods. Mr. Shannon, the 

rietor, sent several persons after the stage, im- 
jately on hearing of the occurrence. 

Mr. Shannon offers $100 Reward, for the detec- 
tion of the robbers——[Savannah Chronicle, Feb. 1.} 
[From the Philadelphia Chronicle.} 

Distressinc Fioop at Pirtssurcu.—The follow- 
ing extract of a letter dated Pittsburgh, Friday, Feb. 
10th, 1832, was politely furnished us by a friend: 

“*To.day we had one of the greatest floods within 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitants. At this 
place, the water of both rivers rose at once, to such 
nin height, as to overflow one entire side 

the tewn. The water was up in St. Clair street 
as far as Market street, overflowing in its course the 
Exchange, the Washington Coffee-house, Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s, and all the other buildings between Mar- 
ket street and the river, and is up in Wood street as 
far as Second street. The depth in St. Clair street 
is such that the inhabitants were obliged to use car- 
riages and boats to get out of theirhouses, The dis. 
tress caused by thie flood among the poor it. is impos- 
sible to describe. Hundreds are this night without 
a shelter. 

I saw several families getting out of their second 
story windows in boats, to save themselves, and 
when landed, their case was distressing beyund de. 
scription.. Great fears are entertained about the 
aqueduct and bridge, the weathe: boarding, and the 
upper sides being jammed with drifts of every descrip- 
tion, . The damage up the Alleghany is immense.— 
Houses, ‘stables and hay stacks have been afloat, and 
live cattle with them, pig-pins, &c. Several houses 
in Alleghany town weregestroyed. In lumber, &c. 
the losses are great. The flood has been much more 
destructive than the great flood, twenty years ago, 
called. the Pampkin fleod, and both rivers are still 
rising. The town is in the greatest commotion im- 
aginable.” 

Extract of another letter, dated Williamson’s Ex. 
change, Pitisburgh, Feb. 10, 1832.’ 

“I write this surrounded by the roaring and surg- 
ing waters. On Wednesday morning the water be. 
mn again to rise, after having fallen a little since 

@ last freshet. There are now about twenty feet 
above low water mark, and nearly a foot higher than 
what is called the Pumpkin flood in 1810, which was 
the highest ever known. The aqueduct across the 
Alleghany, which is about halfa mile above the 
bridge, is in imminent danger, the water being up to 
the flooring. Immense quantities of drift wood, trees. 

shantees, hay stacks,jic. &c. have lodged 
= and threaten it with immediate destruction. 
it gees, the beautiful bridge must go ton. 

Nearly the whidle lower end of the town is inun- 
dated,and a great many houses are deserted, the 
water being in many cases up to the second story 
windows. Batteaux, canoes, &c. are poling about 
the streets forthe relief of families of which there 
area great number in distress. 


Anderson, the singer, was announced for Mon. 
day évening at the Baltimore Adelphi Theatre ; ha- 
published a very liumble apology for the miseon- 

st imp to him. A letter informs us that the 
house was crowded within, and surrounded without, 
oe the rising of the curtain. Archer 
‘ “ale and inquired whether rau thea 
would be well received, or something to that effect: 
Before this was settled the mob cnitaide went to 
p= with sticks, stones, ic. smashed the wiadows, 
some of the doors. Some got upon the 


Sees 





the outlet ot Buffalo Creek to the Canal, a distance 
of ‘adout 700 yards, was commenced last week un- 
der the superintendence of Major John G.Camp, anc 
to be completed the ensuing season. Also, under 
the superintendence of that gentleman, a Boat Ca- 
nal commencing at the Big Buffalo Creek, near 
Mr. Kip’s Rail-way, to the Little Buffalo Creek, a 
distance of 1,600 feet. Maj.C. has prepared him- 
self with tools and machinery sufficient to employ 
at least 500 men, and that number willbe employ. 
ed as soon as the weather will permit. We also 
learn, that other improvements are in contempla. 
tion, under the superintendenee of the same gen- 
tleman. 

David E. Evans, Esq. has contracted with, Mr. 
Benjamin Bathbun, to have erected next summer: 
on Main street north of the U.S. Bank, a block of 
six fire proof brick buildings, 4 stories high. The front 
rooms to be finished for stores, and the rearand up- 
per part for dwellings. The whole front of the 
Kremlin block, to consist of 12 brick buildings, 4 
stories high, and to be finished fur the same purpo- 
ses, are also to be built next summer. These with 
the block already cominenced by Messrs. Blorsom & 
Co. on the corner of Canal and Water streets, added 
Lo the large number of other buildings in contempla. 
tion to be erected, will far exceed the increase of 
any former year, since the settlement of Buffalo.— 
[Patriot.] 


The Brig Wanderer.—The report that the Wan- 
derer, Capt. Moran, from Havre to this port, had 
put into Porto Rico, was on Monday confirmed by 
the receipt of levters from Capt. Moran to the own. 
ers and eonsignees. Capt. M. writes from St. Johns, 
P. R. under date of the 14th ult., that he had been 
compeled to put into that port efter a series of disas. 
ters. The vessel was nearly thrown upon her beam 
ends while lying to in a tremendous gale on the 7th 
of December, and on the 18th, in another heavy 
blow, the head and main price of the rudder gave 
way, which compelled him to bear away for Ber- 
muda, the nearest port—but when within thirty miles; 
of that island, the wind suddenly shifted, and he 
had to bear up for the first port, as he could not lay 
the vessel te without. running a risk of a total loss 
ofthe rudder. Capt. M. states that he then attempt- 
ed to get into St. Thomas, but did not succeed, uw- 
ing to meeting the trades so far to the southward, 
and that he at last sueceeded in reaching St. Johns. 
Capt. Moran adds—“I cannot inform you of the 
result of my future operations; the cargo is all on 
shore, and in a few days I will be able to write 
you more fully. Should the vessel be condemned, 
my intention is to charter the first good vessel I 
can find to send the eargo home”—([Gazette.] 


About twelve last night, a gentleman passing 
through Second street below Market, found three or 
four watchmen looking up at a second story window, 
where a lady waz calling out for help, believing that 
there was athiefin the house. As she was afraid to 


entering at the window, get a light, and went down 
stairs. He heard a great noise in the kitchen, but 
before he could get there, fell and was lefi in the 
dark. He got another light and let in some-of the 
watchmen, while the others kept a look out. In 
the kitchen, afer a diligent search, they found a rat 
with his tail in a steel.trap, with which he had been 
capering among the disles.—{ Phila. Chronicle, } ' 





come down and upen the door, he took the liberty of 


stage, aud others into the dressing room, where|uficers a few days before ! The mate was an Amer- 
they did what. mischief they could: “They were|ican. The crew have been ap ded, and are - 
at last quieted by a strong corps of watchmen, who|now on bosrd the English fr Druid, lying in. 
took many of them into custody. — this port.” ephco® ~ i 
Improvements at Burrato.—A Ship Canal 80 feet [From ‘a Lontion i ’ 
wide and 13 feet deep, acress froin the harbor, near}; Tue Revenve.—The revenue of the quarter end: 


ing 5th of Jan. 1832, was £11,818,545; being a de- 
crease of £903,218 as compared with the same quar: 
ter of the former years. During the whole vear 
ending 5th of Jan. the revenue amounted to £42, 
833,170, being a decrease, as compared: with the 
former > of £3,984,175. * se 
The decrease on the customs daring the quarter, 
as compared with the correspending quarter of the 
former year was £240,972. Dede peines. £i, 
006,846.—Excise, as compared, &c. rr 4 
the quarter, £565,646. During the year, 2 
9182, Stamps, increase during the quarter,}6,3304. 
Decrease during the year,104.381 4. Taxes under 
the management of the commissioners of taxes, in. 
cluding arrears of property, decrease during the 
year, 149,0631: 
The London Globe accounts for the decrease of 
of revenue by saying that ‘one subject, and one 
subject only, engrogses the attention of Englandi—— 
Customs and Excise are superceded by schedule A 
and B, and the state of the Consolidated Fund: is 
considered with less attention than the progress of 
the Reform Bill. The pubiic must have heen pre« 
pared fora statement of reduced revenue, not only 
from the repeal of taxes, but from the present state 
of the Continent. Yet the state of the revenue, when 
well eonsidered, is far from being unsatistactory} 
and if it has fallen short of what might have been 
generally anticipated at an earlier period, it exceeds 
considerably the gloomy forebodings of some of our 
politicians. 





Fifty-four bales o Cotton from the plantation of the President 
of the United States, near Nashville, was sold in New-Orlcans, 
at the extraordinary price of 114 cents per tb. It is stared in 
ihe New urleans Price Current to be the best cotton which ever 
reached that market from Tennessee. 

The ship Tallahasse, Glover, master, cleared at New Orlean 
Jaauary 28, for Liverpool. with 1708 bales of cottun, weighin? 
730,830 lbs. and was Joaded ‘in 74 working days. 


EE 
HOME AFFAIRS. 





Susscrirtion For THE Pores.—By the Erie, from 
Havre, the Treasurer of the. New-York Executive 
Committee in aid of the Poles, received from the 
Secretary of the American Polish Committee -at 
Paris—and under their directions handed it over to 
the Chairman of the New-York Committee as a 
token of respect and gratitude to the American peos 
ple—a large sheet, ornamented with a beautiful vig- 
nette, the busts of a number of Polish chiefs, anda 
finely written dedication signed by all the Poles pre- 
sent at the Anniversary Reunion in Paris on the 29th 
of November last. The destination of this ** token,” 
as suggested by the American Polish Committee in 
Paris, is the Public Library in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, ‘as a worthy memento of the gratitude of\a - 
nation of heroes, whom the hand of despotism has 
deprived of everything that rapacity could enthral;” 
to whom tyranny has left nothing but the septi- 
ments of freedom, and the power to give. them ut. 
terance.” 

«« This address, if it may be so called, was pre- 
apnted to the American Polish Committee by a de- 
putation of Poles, accompanied by some very: aps; 





Cananvaiaua, Feb. 8.—Casualty.—A singular in- 
stance.of self.destruction oceurred in this place on 
Monday evening last. Samucl W. Journey, a lad 
about 12 years of age, was discovered hanging by a 
rope suspended from the ceiling by a person who 
was at the same time employed in the same reom.— 
He had been amusing himself with the rope, and 
while at play remarked that he intended to hang 
himself. The person who was present paid no atten- 
tion to his remarks, until some minutes afterwards. 
When she happened to lek round, she observed the 
hoy lying with his neck across the rope but a fiw 
inches from the floor, a pérfect corpse. An inquest 
wascalled by Robert Royce, Esq.,—verdict, acciden-. 
tal, excited by ardent spirits. : 


A letter from Bahia of the 4th Jannary, received 
by a respectable mersantile house in this c'ty, says 
—‘* The English brig Jane, from Montevideo for 
Havana, was run on shore by her crew about thirty 





miles north of our purt, they having murdered all the 


propriate remarks; whieh havc not been committed 
to writing, but which, in their general tenor, were’ 
highly flattering to every one bearing the name of ~ 
American.” Sa P 
This simple and dignified acknowledgment from» 
the exiled remnant of a nation of heroes, vanquish. - 
ed in their struggle for independence, is all-elo. 
quent to the hearts of Americans in the fall enjoy. 
ment of every blessing of liberty and prospor:ty ; 
and should “plead trumpet tongued” for a con. ~ 
tinvance of liberal contributions, now more needed 
thaxi ever, for the temporary. maintenance of those . 
who, in a foreign land, and under the greatest pri+_ 
vations, have not as yet recovered from tha shwek”’ 
oftheir sutiden and disastrous overthtow, so as to” 
commence the world anew. ; " Prog 
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‘vestigation was urgently demanded. 


tution, conferring the treaty-making power on tho 
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sf s OF irs A VES. 
The resolution of Mr. Everett, calling for a cer. 
treaty made in 1830, with the 

for consideration. 


terme, ,t! 
both of the Commissioners who negotiated the treaty 
and of the lessees to whom the Reservation. of the 
Chickasaws was leased, yet he declared himself op- 
posed to the call, as all the information was open at 
the Department, and, unless it was intended to im. 
the “is concerned, the House ought not 
The Presi- 


uestion. 
: Mr. Pendleton, of New York, rose in support of 
the resolution, and went inte an investigation of the 
history of the lease, end argued to show that the in- 


_ Mr. Clayton, of Geo., was opposed to the resela- 
tion in the form it had been offered. Ifthe treaty in 
jon was recognized by the House as a treaty, 
the true and full sense of that term, then the call 
intertered with the treaty-making power ; but if the 
‘House would take the ground that it was not a trea- 
ty in that sense, then he would vote for the call. Mr. 
G. concluded a very animated speech, by offering the 
following amendment : 
Resolved, That this application is made on the 
ground that treaties made with the Indians do not 
come within the meaning and intention of the Consti- 


President and Senate ef the United States ; but that 
they are mere compacts or bargains made by the au- 
thority aforesaid, as the agents of the Gevernment, 

owing out of a practice, acquiesced in by the 
States in which Indians are situated, founded on an 
analogy to the exercise of the treaty-making power 
with foreign powers. 

Mr. Whittlesey now moved the orders of the day, 
and the House proeeeded tu the consideration of 
private bills. 

February 6th. 

In the Senate, the joint resolution, from the House, 
for the appointment of a joint committee to make 
arrangements for the eelebration of the birth day 
of Washington was read thrice and passed, and a 
committee of five, on the part of the seuate, was or. 
dered to be appointed, by the Chair. The resolution 
submitted by Mr. Clay, for modifying certain duties, 
was taken up, and Mr. Clay concluded his remarks 


in its support. 
February 7. 

In the Senate several private bills were passed. 
Mr. Clay's resolution was taken up after the morn- 
ing business, and Mr. Hill, of New Hampshire, 
spoke about half an hour, chiefly in reply to some 
remarks ef Mr. Clay. He was followed by Mr. 
Mangum, of North-Carolina, who spoke some time 
in opposition to the resolution, and, before he had 
éoncluded, gave way to a motion to adjourn. 

In the House of Representatives, the resolution 
preposed by Mr. E. Everett, in relation to the Chick 
asaw treaty, was further discussed by Messrs. Fitz- 
geratd and Elisworth. The House resumed the con. 
sideration of the Appointment Bill. The amend. 
ment proposed by Mr: Hubbard to strike out 48 and 
insert 44,000 as the ratio of representation was ne- 
gatived—yess 88, nays 102. Mr. Clay moved to 
ainend the bill by striking out the word eight and in- 
sérting seven, (making the ratio 47,000 instead of 
48,000.) Thies amendment was rejected—yeas 65, 
naye 127. Mr. Kerr the moved te strike out eight 
and insert five,—but before the question was taken, 
the House payee ee) 

February 8. 


In the Senate, after the morning business, the econ. 
sideration of Mr. Clay’s resolution was resumed.— 
. Mangum spoke about two hours in conclusion 
his speech against the resolution. Some time was 
t in the eonsideration of Executive business.— 
Bir. Tyler, of on has the floor for this day. 
In the House of Representatives, Mr. Drayton from 
the Committeeon Military Affairs, reported a bill to 
prevent the separation of Captains from their com. 
panies in the line of the army, and for the better or. 
nization ofthe Military’ Academy. Mr. McDuf.- 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
whom so much of the President's Message on that 
ubject had been referred, made a report accompan 
ied by a bill ‘to reduce and equalizethe duties on im- 
port,” which was read twice and committed to a Com 


5,000 copies ef the report, in addition to the usua 
number directed to be printed. Nine bills of a private! 
- The consideration of the 

ill was resumed. The motion to 
ameod by substituting 45, for 48,000 as the ratio, 
i ame re 68, nays 118. Mr. Davis of 
Massachusetts, moved to amend the bill by striking 
-jout 48, and inserting 46,000—lost—yeas 71, nays 
Mr. Vance moved to substitute 44,400. for 
48,000. A debate of some length ensued, when the 
proposed amendment was agreed to, yeas 97, nays 


character were 
Apportionment 


was 
116, 


97, (there being a tie, the Speaker voted in the affir- 
mative.) Mr. 


48,000 and insert 53,000 as the ratio—lost, yeas 66, 
nays 129. The House tlien adjourned. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, on Wednesday, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were submitted by Mr. Sprague, 
of Maine :— 


Resolved, That tho late “arrangement” made 
between the Executive of the United States and 
Great Britain, relative 16 the trade between this 
country and her colonial possessions, gives to Bri- 
tise vessele an advantage in transporting articles to 
their West India colonies greater than is secured to 
American vessels, and violates that principle of re- 
ciprocity in navigation which our Government has 
heretofore sedulously and firmly endeavored to inain- 
tain. 

Resolved, That said ‘‘ arrangement,” and the Pre. 
sident’s proclamation of the 5th of October, A. D. 
1830, opening the ports of the United States to Bri- 


gress of 29th of May, 1830. 

On Thursday petitions from sundry banks and 
citizens of Vermont, praying the renewal of the 
Charter of the Bank of the United States, were 
presented by Mr. Seymour. A message was re- 
eeived from the President, stating that the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Turkey, and of the conven- 
tion with France, had been duly made, and com- 
municating the said treaties to Congress,—inviting, 


the legislature to carry into effect without delay the 
conditions thereof. Another message was received 
from the President, with a report of the Secretary 


of persons killed and wounded jn the prosecution 
thereof. 


The Vice-President communicated the memoria! 
of the Free Trade Convention, lately assembled at 


members of the committee of thut body, demonstra 


on motion of Mr. Hayne, referred to the Committec 
on Finance, and 1500 copies were ordered to be 


tmued. Mr. Tyler addressed the Senate for abou 
an hour and a half, in a very lucid and eloquent 
manner, against the system of protection; but at a 
ldte hour, feeling exhausted with the exertion in 


tion ww proceed to Executive business. 
In the House of Representatives, on Thursday, 


vill also extends the rights of citizenship to all 


by them of the age of 21 years. 


vote of 120 to Gl. A message 
the President of the United States, on the subject 
of the treaties with Turkey and with France. ¥ 





mittee of the Waole on the state of the Union, and 


aylor moved to recommit the bill to 
aSelect Committee with instructions to strike out 


tish vessels, were not authorized by the act of Con- 


with regard to the French convention, the aid of 


of War, concerning the fur trade, and the number 


Philadelphia, and supplemental memorials from two 


ting the evils of the protecting system, and praying 
that it may be abulished. These documents were, 


printed. After the usual morning business, the de- 
bate on Mr. Clay’s resulution cn the tariff was con- 


consequence of indisposition, gave way to a mo- 


Mr. Davis, of South.Carolina, reported a bill con. 
cerning naturalization; one of the provisions of 
which exempts the alien from the necessity of de. 
claring his intention to become a citizen as pre. 
scribed by the existing law, and grants the privi- 
leges of naturalization on the expiration oi five 
years’ actual residence in the United States... The 


children of aliens becoming c:tizens as shall have 
arrived in the United States before the attainment 
it.was read twice 
and committed. The resolution offered by Mr. 
Mercer, from the Committee on Internal Improve- 
ments, for priating the report ef a committee of 
the British House of Commons, en the subject of 
the operation of steam carriages on roads, was taken 
up, and, after some discussion, was adopted by a 
was received from 


he 
communications were, on the motion of Mr. Archer, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
vrdered to be printed. The House afterwards re. 
sumed the consideration of the apportionment bill ; 
and Mr. Evans, of Maine, moved to amend the bill 
by striking out 44,000, and inserting 44,300, which 
he eaguad would be but just to the State which he 


had the honor 


ad tl im part to by 
rom the bran oa beg of 





Maweveny ségstioed. "Sue ellewing efleraubite 
owever, negatived. ‘0 is ‘ 
were successively offered :—Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 
proposed 47,300, which was negatived by 111 to 
82. Mr. Clay subsequently proposed 42,300, ‘an 
the House also negatived that number, Mr. Clay- 
ton moved a réconsideration of a vote, of 3 oo 
ing day, fixing the ratio at 44,000; but, before the 
question was taken, the House adjourned. : 
The House, therefore, in regard of this. bill, is 
just where it was four weeks ago, when the discus. 
sion on it first began. ; 

Friday, February 10th—In the Senate, ‘some 
private bills were forwarded, Thd'resolution sub- 
mitted on Wednesday, by Mr. Sprague, respectin 
the Colonial Trade, was taken up,.and on motion o 
the mover, laid on the table for the present. Mr. 
Clay’s resolution was considered, and Mr. Tyler 
spoke about two hours in continuation of the argu- 
ment which he eommenced on Thursday, and with. 
out concluding, gave way for a motion to adjourn. 
The Senate adjourned over to Monday. 
Inthe Elouse of Representatives, Mr. McDuffie, 
froin the Committee of Ways and Means, made a 
report, accompanied by a billto renew and modif; 
the eharter of the Bank of the United States, which 
was committed to a committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. Mr. Alexander presented a 
counter report from the minority of the Committee 
of Waysand Means. Five thousand copies of each 
report, were ordered to be printed. Mr. Letcher, 
from the Committee on Internal Improvements, re- 
ported a bill ta construct ‘a road from Zanesville; in 
the state of Ohio, to Florence, in Alabama. Mr. 
Cambreleng submitted the following. resolutions, 
which, by unanimous consent, were considered and 
agreed to :—* Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be directed to furnish this House with a 
semi-annual statement, ending in June and Decem. 
ber of each year, from June 1817, to December 
last, of the following transactions of the Bank of the 
United States, and of each ofits branches, (arranged 
ina separate table for each office,) viz: The amount: 
of bills diseounted, on personal security and Bank 
stock—of domestic bills of exchange purchasad—of 
domestic bank drafis or checks sold—of public debt 
—of real estate of all descriptions—of specie—of 
notes issued—of notes on hand of the Bank of the’ 
United States and of its’ offices—of the notes and 
balances of State Banks—of deposites on account of 
the Treasurer ofthe United Statesand of public of- 
ficers—of deposites of individuals—of its transac- 
tions with foreign Houses and in foreign exchange 
—and of the total amount of its securities and pro- 
perty of all kinds—together with a general semi- 
annual statement embracing the same transactions 
of the Bank of the United States and all its offices. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be also 
directed to furnish this House with a satement of 
the rates at which the Bank of the United States has 
puschased foreign and domestic bills of exchange, 
for each month since 1816, at the offices at Portland, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore,Charles. 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, NewOrieans, Natchez, Nash- 
ville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnatti, Pittsburgh, 
and St, Louis.” 

The resolution in relation to the Chickasaw treaty, 
was further discussed by Mr. Hogan, of New York 
The House adjourned uver to Monday. 





LEGISLAITUKE OF Nt W-YORK. 
Monday, Feh.6.—In Sumates 

Petition —Froin the Directors of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum of the city of New York, for an 
amendment of the act of 1822, relative to said insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Talmadge gave notice of, and on leave, in. 
tcoduced a bill tu amend the several acts incotpora. 
ting manufacturing companies, and not revised by 
the revised statutes, which was twice read, and re. 
ferred to the eommittee on manufactures. ’ 

THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE passed the bill to 
incorporate the New York annual conference of 
ininisters matual assistance Society, i 

At 12 o’clock the Senate suspended legislative 
business and the {\ 

Cuvrt of Errors was opened. .The motion fora 
re-hearing in the case of McCarty ve Teller, was 
upder consideration. Pet. 
The Chancellor delivered an opinion against the: 
motion. ia ; 
Justice Southerland concurred with the Chancel- 
tor: , : ; 
The motion was unanimously denied, with costs 
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° : : e e —- + r 
charged upon the appellant, nally, who 
pe as a trustee for an estate. The. court, then 
od till 12 o’clock to morrow.” , 
ene, ae orricers.—-The _ 
to intment of state o m 
ene cor neen Sakae 


otes. . 
r.—Silas Wright, Jr. had 23 votes. John C. 


: .—Abraham Keyser, had 23 votes. Wm. 
had 7 vetes. 

erney Genera).—Green C. Bronson had 23 votes. 8a- 

- pkins had 7 votes. 


jurveyor General.—Simeon De Witt had 23 votes. Jas. 


7 votes. 
ry General.—Alexander M. Muir had 23 votes. 
a py Smith 7 votes. 

or Regent of the University.—John L. Vielle had 23 votes. 
Samuel A. Foote, 7 votes. . 

‘The usual resolutions were then passed, and the 
Senate proceeded to compare nominations with the 
House of Assembly, when the nominations of the 
two Houses were found to agree. 

ery In AssEMBLy. 

Petrtions.—F or a canal from Rochester to Olean ; 
for the East River Bank in the city uf New York; 
to incorporate the East Now York Manvfaciuring 
ville Company ; for a Rail-road from the Fish House 
toAmsterdam. 

The Senate sent for concurrence a Resolution 
instructing our members of Congress to oppose the 
renewal of the charter of the Pank of the United 
States, which, on motion of Mr. Otis, was laid on 
thetable. — 

Mr. Tillford offered 2 Resolution directing the 
House to meet at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. T. stated that his object was to meet at 10 
o’clock only while the House was engaged in discus- 
sion upon the U. 8. Bauk resolution. 

Mr. Granger remarked that the mover of this reso- 
lution seemed to have taken it for granted that there 
was to bea long discussion upon the Bank question. 
Mr. G. thought the nap had been pretty well worn 
off of the Bank resolution in the Senate, and if this 
was the only object of the resolution, he hoped it 
would not be adopted. 

The resolution was lost. 

The hour of 12 having arrived, the House _pro- 
ceeded to the appointment of State Officers. The 
votes were for the same persons named ig the Se. 
nate report. Y 

Bills read a third time and passed.—Relating toa 
Schoo! district in the tewn hf Waterviiet. 

To renew the Charter of the Bank of Lansing- 








burg. 
To incorporate the City of Unica. 
Tuesday, Feb.7.—In Senate. 
Perrrions—Six petitions for a bank at Dansville; 
additional memorials for the Rochester and 
Dansville Rail-road company; of the dealers in 
grain in the city of New York, in favor of a bill 
authorizing the appointment of a measurer general 
of in; of. Wm. Simpson, inspector of tobacco 
in the city of New York, fer an amendment of the 
law under which he received his appointment ; of a 
convention of delegates from the counties of Oneida, 
Chenango, Madison, and Broome, for the construc- 
tion of the Chenango canal. 
_ Mr. LeLean, from the committee on literature, 
reported a bill to incorporate the New York Protes- 
tant Ppiscopal city mission society. 
Mr. Macdonald, from as elect committee, reported 
a bill to incorporate the Westchester and Putnam 
steamboat company. | 
Bills read a third time and passed : 
Authorizing certain persons therein mentioned 
(Martin Hoar and others) to change their names. 
To change the name of Jacob Adrian Van Den 
Heuval to Jacob Adrian Van Heuval. 
Te incorporate the New York annual conference 
ministers’ mutual assistance society. 
After the consideration of executive business the 
Senate adjourned. 
* In AssemBiy. 
Petitions: For a bank at Auburn ; for a Rail-way 
from Black River to the Erie canal; for the incor- 
of the North American Fire Insurance 
— at New York: for a Rail-road from Lake 
Erie to New York; for a bank at Sackett’s Harbor ; 
for a Rail-road from Cooperstown to Clairsville ; for 
kat Bainbridge, Chenango co. ; for the ineor- 
of the Mechanics’ Universal Society, in 


York. 

Poa. from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the bill to regulate the terms of the su 

prenie court, [fixing them at Albany] and stated that 
& majority of the committee were in favor of its pas- 






communication was received from the Secretary 
rt of the di- 


of State, ay itting the annual re 
peters of the New York Institution for the Lustruc- 


tion of the Deaf and Dumb. The Secretary te- 
marks, that he “‘ visited this school in October last, 
and that the character of the teachers, and the sys. 
tem of instruction, are such as to entitle this institu- 
tion to the entire confidence of the public, and to a 
continuation of the favorable countenance of the 
Legislature.” Double the usual number of copies of 
the report was ordered te be printed. 
United States Bank Resolutions. 
Mr. Otis called for the consideration of the reso- 


United States. 

4@fler a long discussion, and the rejection af seve- 
ral propositions to amend, the bill was passed,76 to 37. 

Mr. Stillwell then offered the following addition. 
al resolution :— 

Resolved, That if the charter of the U. S. Bank 
de not renewed, this legislature have canfidence 
that an enlightened Congress will charter another 
institution whieh ‘* will secure the advantages of- 
fered by the present Bank,” that it will be ‘‘ so 
niodified in its princip'es and structure as te obvi- 
ate constitutional and other objections,” and at the 
sarie time meet the requirements of the country. 

On mation of Mr. Otis, the turther consideration 
of this resclution was postponed until the first day 
of Juna next, ayes 72, noes 30. 


Tie only proceedings of interest on Wednesday, 
8th, were the reporting. in the Assembly of bills 

Toinco: porate the Rail-road Bank at Schenecta. 
dy; the Bank of Lyons; the Pearl street’ Bank, in 
New York; the Bank of Rome; the Cayuga coun- 
ty Bank ; the Orleans county Bank, at Albion. 

Mr. M. W. Bennett reported against the petitions 
for Banks at Troy, Oswego, Attica, and the Com- 
mercia! Bank at New-York. 


Thursday, Feb.9.—In Senate. 
Petirions.—For a Rail-road from Genesee to 
Ithica; a remonstrance of inhabitants of New York 


ain. 
at Commirrce OF THE WHOLE again entered up- 
on the consideration of the bill forthe sale of lands 
belonging to the state and lying in the county of 
Oneida and the St. Regis reservation. ‘ 

Mr. Dodge offered an amendment, which was 
adopted, and the bill passed. 

The committee entered upon the bill to amend the 
charter of the Jefferson county bank, but rose and 
reported. 

The committee entered upon the bill to incorpo. 
rate the Oneida Lake Canal Company ; to construct 
a canal from the Erie Canal to the Oneida Lake. 

Mr. Maynard explained at length the benefits 
sought to be obtained by this improvement, not only 
to commerce, but to the long level of the Erie canal, 
in furnishing that level with an additional supply of 
water; and stated that the applicants were indiffer- 
ent whether the legislation gave them an act of in- 
corporation to make this improvement, or whether 
it be made by the state. 

After the adoption of an amendment offered by 
Mr. Maynard, the committee rose and reported, and 
the bill and accompanying documents were referred 
to the canal board. 

The committee passed the bill authorising Henry 
Barclay to maintain a bridge across the Esopus Creeh 
at the village of Ulster. 

The committee passed the bill to revive and amend 
the ‘act incorporating the Great Au Sable Rail-road 
Company. 

In Assemsty. 
Petirtons.—Of 500 iahabitants of Newburgh for 


New York to alter the map of that city; to regulate 
the auction sales in New York ; against a Rail-read 
from Brooklyn to Jamaica; remonstrance of Brook. 
lyn against changing the terms of the Supreme 
Court. 

Rerort or Commirtees.—-To incorporate the 
Mechanics’ Universal Benevolent Society in the city 
of New York. 

Mr. Remer gave notice of a bill to reduce the 
rate of interest to six per cent. 

Mr. Curtis offered a resolution amending the con- 
stitution se as to reduce the duty on Onondaga 
salt. 

Mr. Van Schaick offered a resolution in relation 
to the election of Mayor in the city of New York. 

Mr. Masters moved to re-consider the vote agree- 
ing with the report ef the Bank committee, against 
a bank at Lansingburgh. rg 

The motion prevailed, and the report was referred 
back to the Bank committee, 
| Bins READ A THIRD TIME AND PASSED.—To incor- 





porate the Steuben county bank, 


lutions from the Senate, relative to the Bank of the). 


against the appointment of a measurer general of 


After this bill was read, Mr. Brown stated that 
although in favor of banks, he must ge against such 
as refuse proper guards for the protection of stock. | 

Mr. Otis replied. that the. character of the cum. 
missioners was the best and only guard that could be 
provided. e . 

Mr. Bishop supported the bill; and it passed, ayes 
| noes 18, : 

The House in committee of the wliole, passed a - 
bill to incorporate the Brooklyn bank. 

The same committee of the whole had the bill to 
incorporate the Seneca county hank, at Waterloo. 

.Mr. Spencer moved to strike out Waterlec, and 
nn Seneca Falls, as the place of location for this 

nk, , 

Mr. R. D. Dodge opposed the motien and procee- 
ded to state the relative amount of business of the 
two places. 

Mr. Granger made a few remarks, indicating a 
preference for Seneca Falls; when, on motion of 
Mr. Spencer, the committee rose and reported. 

February 10—In Senate. 

The Assembly sent for concurrence the bill to in 
corporate the Steuben County Bank. . 
The committee of the whole again entered upon 
the consideration of the bill to increase the capital 
stock of the Poughkeepsie Bank. . j : 

Mr. Maynard’s amendment, with some modifica. 
tion by the muver, was again under consideration 
The question, in substance, was, whether the stock, 
to be created, should go into the hands of the pre- 
sent stockholders, or whether three-fourths of the 
new stock should be distributed to new subscribers ? 
The amendment was adopted, 12 to 9. 

The committee rose and reported on the bill to 
incorporate the Watertown Rail-road Company. 

ba Is AssemsBiy. 

Petitions: Of the Seamen’s New-York Fund and 
Retreat Society, for relief; for a Canal frem Ro- 
chester toOrleans. 

Mr. Bishop reported a bill against establishing a 
bank at Seneca Falls. 

Mr. Stilwell called for the consideration of the 
resolution which be offored yesterday, aniending the 
Constitution so as to allow the citizens of New 
York to elect their Mayor. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. a 

A similar resolution relating to the reduction of 
duty on Onondaga salt, offered by Mr. Curtiss, was 
adopted, ayes 90, noes 5. 

February 11—In Senarts. 

Mr. Talimadge, reported a bill to incorporate the 
Ithaca and and Geneva Rail-road company. 

Also a bill to incorporate the Elmira and Wil 
liamsburgh Rail-road company. 

Saturday Feb. 11.—In Assematy. 

Rerorts or Committees.—To incorporate the 
Troy and Whitehall Rail-road company; by Mr. 
Bishop, bills to incorporate the Troy city bank; to 
increase the capital stock of the Bank of Gennessee; 
to incorporate the Merchants Bank of Albany; to 
incorporate the Clinton Ceunty Bank; to incorpo. 
rate the Mechanics Bank of Rochester; te incorpo. 
rate the Ulster and Dutchess Bank; to incorporate 
ithe Sackett’s Harbor Bank ; to incorporate the Che. 
|mung Canal Bank, at Elmira; to incorporate the 
[ Reasseiner County Bank; to incorpoiate the Essex 
County. Bank. 

Mr. Bishop remarked that most of these bills were 

jreported in pursuance of the pressing desire of the , 
applicants, by a majority of the committee, and that 

he (Mr. B.) held himself uncommitted upon all of 
theav. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Granger, Mr. Mack 














' 
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a bank in that village; of the Common Couneil of comsented to lay it on the table till Monday. 


The House, in conmittee of the whole, resumed 
the consideration of the Seneca county Bank bi L—— 
Mr. Andrews renewed his pruposition to guard the 
stock, and supported it at length. It was, however, 
rejected. 

The bill was finallv adopted, reported to the House 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The House, in committee of the whole, passed 
the bill to incorporate the Leather Manufacturers 
Bank in New York. 


CenrenntaL Ceresration—Our readers, says the 
National Intelligence, will learn, we are sure with 
plersure, that the Joint Committee of the two Houses | 
of Congress, appointed to make arrangements for 
the celebration of the Centennary Anniversary of | 
the birth day of Wasnincton, yesterday came to a 
Resolution to propose to honor the day, by recom. 
mending to the two Houses the execution of the Re- 
selution of Con of 1799, so far as to have the 





-fremains of that i/lustrious patriot and sage (with the 


consent of the relatives) brought to Washington for 
jinterment. gia tad Select 
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.to know that another favorite scheme of ours, (upon 


a. 


AMERICAN RATD-ROAD'JOURNAT ms 


* a * 





- AMBRICAN RAIL«ROAD JOURNAL. 


Tothe Editor of the Rail-road Journal : 

Sir—As you have stepped aside from the ordina- 
ry course, in the esiablishment of your Journal, per- 
haps you will permit, me through its columns to offer 
to the consideration of the public an innevation upon 
an old custom. I am not very fond of new schemes 
myself; yet I approve of yours—as'I believe it will 
be the means of giving a better idea of the important 
subject to which it is mainly devoted; and I see no 
reasen why you should not approve and aid mine, as 
it also is dev as I believe, moreeffectually to aid 
in the diffusion of a taste for reading and for infor- 
mation generally, than any other course which can 
be intruduced into ourschools. I have suggested it 
to the consideration of many very intelligent and 
highly respectable persons, both ladies and gentie- 
men, and am much gratified to say it has received, 
with a single exception, theapprobation of all. I ad 
mit that it dows nut come precisely within the line of, 
your Journsl; yet as your object is to di inate 





be as generally circulated as the importance of the 
subject merits— and, if approved, speedily introduced. 


“«T would place before the scholar a variety of 
reading—something to excite his ambition—some- 
thing to induce him to look abroad and see what is 
going on in the world—and something ever new. By 
such a course [ believe a taste for reading may be 
more generally excited, than by ost any other. 
The paper should contain a summary of congres- 
sional and legislative proceedings, with public docu- 
ments from the heads of departments ; the domestic 


of the important improvements going on in oyr own 
country, and a notice of the new publications issued 
from the American press.” 


Dear Sir,—Altheugh your plan of a newspaper 
for boys, to be used ia their exercises of reading at 
scheol, at first'view struck me rather unfavorably, 
as having a tendency to divert them from that close 
application and concentration ot mind which is so 





information which may be useful to the community, 
I hope you will not refuse to give me an opportuni- 
ty to be heard: especially as we’are in truth both en- 

in the same cause. In short, I wish to call 
the atlentivn of the public to the course of reading 
in our COMMON scHOuLS.. I wish to inquire whether 
a more beneficial course might not be adopted. Is the 
present system of perusing the same book over and 
over again, Culealatrd Lo stimulate the pupil to exer. 
tion? Does it tend to expaud the mind? Does it 
induce hiv to louk abroad and reflect upon the eoin- 
mon occurrences of life? Does it-not rather destroy 
ambition, and prevent him from looking around 
for other sources of information? I appeal to those, 
whe, l.ke myself, have enjoyed the advantages of 
common schools only, as oll nt to these who were 
more fortunate, in early life in the enjoyment.of a 
liberal education, for an answer. Wus it not un-in- 
teresiing to you—nay, was it not irksome, to be 
obliged to read and re-read the ** Third Part,"—the 
‘+ American Preceptor,” and the “ English Reader ?” 
They soon become “old stories,” and uninteresting. 
Something new is desired, that will induce them to 
seck for books to read, rather than avoid them for 
the ball. club and skates. I would introduce News. 
paper reading inte our primary schools, that the 


ial to their improvement; yet, upon more ma- 
ture consideration, and after a fuller communica- 
tion of your design, I am inclined to believe that it 
may prove of much service in the cause of educa. 
tion. As I now understand you, it is intended for 
boys in the higher classes, and especially those in 
country schools, whv have not the same opportu. 
nity of being informed in regard to what is going 
on in the werld, as is afforded to boys in our cities. 
With this view, a newspaper containing such in- 
formatien of what is doing in literature, science, 
the arts, and civil society, in various parts of the! 
world, as is adapted to the capacity and knowledge 
of youny persons, may prove a valuable substitute 
in their reading «xercises for the dull- repetition of 
the same book, however well its pieces are se!ected. 
But such a publicatlon will, in an especjal manner, 
require good judgment, good taste, and a nice moral 
perception. I doubt not, that in the present in- 
stance, these qualities will not be found wanting in 
the conducting of your proposed Journal. I there- 
fore most sincerely wish it success; and am very 
truly your friend and servant, 

Jona. M. Wainwricat. 


Mr. Daniel K. Minor : Dear Sir—I thank you for 
the copies of your Journal, and hepe you may obtain 
the patronage necessary to sustain and encourage 








scholar, as he grows up, may be familiar with the 
occurrences of the day—both in his own and in fo- 
reign countries. It would furnish a variety, and 
something ever new ; of course, it would arouse the 
ambition, and F have no doubt be the means of ex- 
citing a more general taste for reading than any other 
course that can be adopted. 


Truly Yours, An Op Instaucter. 


Anticiparep.— We are fairly anticipated again. 
When this Journal was established, we were not 
aware that there was another upon the same subject 
in existence—but were pleased to find that we were 
not alone in the field. And we are now pleased also 


which we have written, printed and distributed many 
cireulars—an extract from which, and from several 
letters in reply are annexed) is thought and spoken 
favorably of by others. We have alse seen a small 
publication printed in Boston, expressly designed for 
the purpose spoken of in the above communica. 
tion. Itis however designed, we believe, for chil- 
dren, rather than for the larger classes; and if in. 
troduced to any eonsiderable extent, cannot fail to 
be highly useful. Our design, however, is to intro. 
duce a paper for the use of schools which may also 
be useful as a family newspaper—by which the éx- 
pense fer school books and newspapers may be inelu- 
ded in the same yery small bill. , 

We have not, however, in this number of the Jour 
nal, much space to devote to the subject, and there. 
fore close with the following extract from a circular 
extensively circulated by us, and the following let. 
ters from the Rev. Dr. Wainwar@ur and bites Max. 


watt, Esq. which require nu comment from us,—|proved by me, and has been as much practised, as 
together with an extract of a letter written by a gon-|respects my own children, as has been found con- 
tleman in the country, who has had much experience sistent with the order of our country schools.” 

in the management of schools, as wustee and com-| 
missioner.” We shall resume the subject at an early/ent parts of the country, by way of shewing the es. 
day; and hope, in the mean time, that those Editers|;imation in which the Rail-road Journal is held by 
who may receive this number of the Rail.read Jour-|those whe have seen it, and also a reference toa 


your enterprize. Your communication on the sub. 
ject of introducing newspaper reading into the com. 
mon schools, is entitled to respectful consideration. 
You ask my opinion as to your plan, and: whether a 
weekly Journal of the description in your prospec- 
tus would be advantageous. . 
Without question, whatever may interest the scho- 
lar, and awaken a desire for knowledge, is commend. 
ed to the teacher, as the best means of improvement. 
Of course, there are lessons of religious and mo. 
ral duties, which ought to be constantly inculcated ; 
and the Bible in the hands of children as well as of 
of men, is the best and truest monitor. 
I see no objection ta your plan of making news- 
paper reading a portion of the exercise in common 
schools, when the topics are such as may interest 
and instruct as to the affairs and business of active 
life. The saying of Lord Bacon, that knowledge is 
power, is equally applicable to a knowledge of men, 
as tw the highest attainments in science. 
It appears to me.that by the adoption of your plan 
properly regulated as to the matter, and with a due 
regard to more serious instruction, scholars might be 
made better acquainted with the world,—with their 
duties and responsibilities as citizens, as well as bet- 
ter qualified to discern and pursue the road to useful 
ness aud distinetion. A notice of public improve- 
ments, a delineation of successful enterprize, with 
the varied reading of a literary and miscellaneous 
character, strike mo as being adapted to effect the 
object suggested in your letter, and by the success. 
ful accomplishment of which, in my humble judg 
ment, a great benefit will be rendered to the State. 
lam, very respectfully, your obdt. servt. 
H. Maxwe.u. 

“Your circular and one number of your interest. 
ing Rail-road Journal are duly received, and hereby 
respectfully acknowledged. The plan of newspa 
per reading in our common schools is much ap. 





We give below a few extracts from papers in differ. 





, will express their views of the plan, that it may|few gentlemen in this city, to satisfy those who 





expectations excited by its predecessor, and the ad 


teresting matter. 
character, tor in the present number five only ofits Jarge 


are not acquainted with ws, and may be desire 
take the Journal, that it will be continued according _ 
to edr eriginal proposition, and be in truth an Amer- 
can Rail-road Journal. wpm, re at? 


American Rail-road Journal.—The second number oi 
new wee'tly paper has been. published, and ge 









The press universally commend the undertaking, and the. 
pect of its permanent success is encouraging. No weekly paper 
within our Knowledge, indeed, contains an equal amount of 

he title gives but an inadequate idea of its 


ure devoted to the subject of Rail-ways, while the remaining 


and fureign news of the day, together with a history |eleven are filled with the literary and miscellaneous matter 


which has appeared in the N.Y. American during the previous 
week We commend the Rail-road Journal tq the public, and 
hope that while it transports information and amusement to ite 
‘eaders, it will not fail to bring a full return freight of ea 
fit and honor to the enterprizing publisher—and may be 

nis track always smooth, his axles well oiled, and have steam 
-noughto go ahead—but not to ‘‘ burst his boiler.”"—[{N. York 
Stanc ark 3 ey 

Railroad Journal.—We have receive: the first nnmber, of a 
weekly publication,unce-this title, just established at New, York. 
{cis jn quarto form, sixteen pages to anumber. The main ob- 
j ct of the work may be gathered from the title ; but the *propri- 
ctor, in his address io the public, eays, that *‘a part only of the 
Journabwill be | evoted to,the subject of inveraal communication 
and improvements. The larger part will be occupied withiiter- 
ary *ud miscellaneous selections trom foreign jouraals, with 
the review of new publications as prepared for the New York 
American, and the general news of the day, excluding all poli- 
tical matter, exc pt what thay be deemed of generul interest.” 
—; Nat. intelligencer.] 

R:.'l-road Journal.—Thisis a title of a new paper, thé first 
aumber of which has just Leen issued in the city of New-York. 
\s its title indicates. it is ** uesigned to diffuse a more’ general 
<nowledge of this iayportant move of juternal communication.” 
{cis printed on a sheet of the largest size (mammoth,) in an oc- 
avo ‘orm, and with su.all type. In addition to the information 
t wiil furnish upon the subject ot Rail-roads, it will contain all 
he news in the N, ¥. American, which may be of general inter- 
st, together with a weekly review of new publications. The 
umber before us indicates that it will be a paper of much inter- 
*st.—{Erie Pa. Observer, Jan. 7.] 

We yesterday received the * third” number of the American 
Ruil-road Journal, and, as it came unsolicited, and without 
pi omuse or offer on our part, of ‘the difference in exchange,” 
we think with its able editor, that ‘* 3” is, as he says has always 
bee: considered, ‘*a magical figure,” in as much as it calls upon 
us to acknowledge the rather ** mystic” appearance of his val- 
ible paperon our humble table—so tenacious, in poate ..ons 
vur ‘Atlantic Souvenirs” of their 200d works. We have scarce. 
y had time to look into this mammoth, * containing sixteen 
large octavo pages of three columns each.” We can, however, 
with great propriety recommend it as a valuable literary, mis- 
cellaneous anv news journal, exclusive of the information it 
contains ou the interesting subject to which itis particularly de- 
voted, and which at this time engrosses so muchof the public at- 
ter.tion.—[Elmira Republican, io 20.) 

A newspaper, to be called ‘‘ The Rail-road Journal,» devoted 
as its name implies to this popular plan Of wavelliua, ie aboutte 
be published weekly in New York.. It will, of course, embocy 
ill the data, yet known to modern science, upon this aubject.— 
[Gazeite, (-harieston, 8. C , Jan. 4.) : 
American Rail road Journal.—The first number of this pe- 
ciodical (the object and terms o! which will de found in our ad- 
ertising colunin) has been received at this office. Ata time 
whea Rail-ruaad making is so universal in this country, a work 
ike this promises to be exceedingly aseful.—{ Wilmington, Del, 
Journal, Jan 10.) 

Ruil-read Journal.—We have received the third number of 
this Journal, published in the city of New-York. We have ex- 
umined it with some attention, and cannot speak too highly of it 
a3 Connected witn the science of rail-road making. Independent 
fits title, it embraces a large amount of matter prepared for the 
New York American, and isin every respect worthy the patron- 
ge of the public.— [Manlius Reposnory, Jan. 24.| 


The American Rail road Journal.—Is the title of a new pa’- 
ser published in New York. As its title indicates, itis chiefly 
levoted to the subject of rail-roaiis; embodying a vast amountof 
seful information on the number and extent of those works of 
ater-communication, traveliing cars, locomotive engines, &e. 
kc.—and comaining much other valuabe mater, suited to the 
vants aod’ tastes of most liverary, miscellaneous and news- 
readers:—[Sandyhill Adv., Jan. 24.] 





1-3 As doubts bave been expressed at a distance as to the con 
‘inuanceofthe RAIL-ROAD JOURNAL, it is but justice to 
‘hose who are subscribers to say that its permanency is certain. 
The publisher is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen : 


WILLIAM A. DUER, Esq. President of Columbia College, 
JAMES RENWICK, Professor in Columbia College. 
ROBERT L. STEVENS, Esq. Engineer. 

JAMES G. KING, Esq 

SAMUEL SWARTWOUT, Esq: Collector of the’Port. 
Messrs. GRACIE, PRIME & CO. 

*,*. Editors who have published the Prospectus, are request 
ed to give the above six insertions. _* — 


For the New-York American. 
RANGE OF THE THERMOMETER AND BAROMETER, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1832. ‘cy 


Thermometer. Barometer. - 
Highest. Lowest. | Highest. Lowest. 
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